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Capital Aids to Good Teaching 





CHAPTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN 


Edited by OSCAR Fay ApAms Illustrated, 75c. net 


YXCEVLENT QUOTATIONS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOIE, Selected forthe use 
of Teachers and Pupils By Juxtia B. Herrt, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
of California 75 cents net 





For Primary Schools and Kindergartens | 
OBSERVATION LESSONS IN THE. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS A manual for teach 
ers, presenting practical methods of teaching Ele 
mentary Science to the young. By Louisa P. Hopr- 
KINS rs tg of Elementary Science in Boston 
Public Schools Paper 25 cents each 

Four parts now ready. Part I.—SensE LEssons 
Part II —PLANT AND ANIMAL LiFE, Part III — 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE; THE HUMAN 
Bopy. Part 1V.—PayYSICAL EXERCISE AND MAN- 
UAL TRAINING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young, to secure habits of observa- 
tion, thought, and expression, enabling teachers to 
teach successfully Elementary Science, as required 
in the present system of education 


x ” 

THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPH- 
§CAL BEADERS In Four Fully Illustrajed 
Volumes By CuHas F. KrinG, Master Dearborn 
Grammar School, Boston; President National 
Summer School, Saratoga Springs ; Author of 
** Methods and Aids in Geography.” 

Vol.l. AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL Over 200 
pages Price, 50 cents net. 


ADVANCED READINGS AND 


RECITATIONS By Austin B, FLETCHER 





A.M., LL.B, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


1a" Catalogues sent free. 


The above are NET prices. 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRA- 


PHW For the Use of Teachers and Normal 
Schools. By CHARLEs F. KING, Headmaster of 
the Dearborn School, and formerly Sub.Master of 
the Lewis Grammar School. Boston Cloth, Ilus- 
trated $1.60 net, by Mail, $1.76. 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO 
LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AIR. New Edition with 
an introduction by Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hop- 
KINS School Edition, cloth, 50 cents 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
THEIR SISTERHOOD OR EACH AND 
ALL School edition, cloth, 50 cents 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD 
FROM LONG AGO TO NOW 20 illustra 
tions cloth, 80 cents 


THE STORIES MOTH ER NATURE 
TOLD HER CHILDREN School edition, 
50 cents 


EVERY DAY BUSINESS Notes on 


its Practical Details arranged for Young People 
By Poe 8. EMERY Boards, 30 cents ; 35 cents by 
ma 


THE COLUMBIAN SPEAKER Con- 


sisting of more than 100 choice and animated 
ieces for declamation and reading By Loomis J. 
JAMPBELL and ORIN Root, Jun. 16mo Cloth, 35 
cents by mail 


FOWLE’S SPEAKER A Collection 


of 200 pieces for declamation, original, as well as 
selected By WILLIAN BENTLEY FowLe. By 
mail, 55 cents 


10 per cent to be added when sent by mail. 





LEE and SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston. 


CO). 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Longmans’ Elementary Science Manuals. 


A Series of Works in General Science for School and College Use. 


| A NEW VOLUME. 
STEAM. By WILLIAM RippER, Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the Sheffield Tech- 
nical School ; author of ‘* Practical Chemistry.”’ With 142 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 80 cts. 


Special prominence has been given tothe principles involved in the economical use of steam, and it is hoped 
that the book may be found of value, not only to the student, but to the practical engineer whose time and oppor- 
tunities for the study of principles are limited —Axtract from Author's Preface. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
By G. G. Cuisuoum, M.A., B. Se. 8vo, $5.00. 


“This book is designed to meet a want recognized by all who are interested in adapting our education to the 
needs of thetime. . I have endeavored to impart an ‘iutellectual interest ’ to the studs of the geographical 
facta relating tocommerce, . - soother way of saying that it has been my aim to make the book really educa - 
tional In writing the work I have had three classes chiefly in view,—first, teachers who may wish to impart ad- 
ditional zest to their lessons in geography from the point of view of commerce; secondly, pupils in the higher 
schools and colleges that are now devoting increased attention to commercial education; and thirdly, those enter. 
ing on commercial life, who take a sufficiently intelligent interest in their business to make their private studies 
bear on their daily pursuits.”—£.2tract from Author's Preface. 


“ Far in advance of other books recently published with similar titles. . . . The author has succeeded in 
imparting what Mr. Goschen calls‘ an intellectual interest’ to the s‘udy of geographical facts relating to com- 
merce.”—ducational Times. 


Longmans’ New Atlas: Political and Physical. 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to and 16 8vo Mapes and Dia- 
grams, besides Insets and l6to Plates of Views, &c. Enograved and Lithographed by Edward 
Stanford, Edited by G. G@ CuisHoLM. Imperial 8vo, $4 00; 4to, with maps flat, $4.50, 
SPECIAL FEATURES.—Longmans’ New Atlas \s intended primarily for use in Schools, but it is a School Atlas 
and Reference Atlas in one.—The Physical Conditions of the Karth are very fully illustrated.—Maps are given 
— with Climate, Vegetation, Products, Distribution of Population, Ethnography, Religion.—soundings are 
given in the Sea.—In the Political Maps. as well aa inthe purely Physical Maps,the greatest attention has been 
paid to the adequate representation of physical features.—Five different signs are used to indicate the utility of 
tivers for navigation.—To aid in comparing the size of different countries, all the Maps are drawn either on the 
same scale or on simple multiples of one scale —Sixteen Pilates are given, furnishing typical views of the Scenery, 
Products, Vegetation, Architecture, Animal Life, and Races of Mankind in different parts of the world.—Any Map 
is more easily found than in any other Atlas, by means of the index numbers cut in the margin. 


TACITUS. The Annals. Book XIV. 


Kdited by Joun R. WortruHineton, B.A. Fep. 8vo, 60 cents, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 





16 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 








in the vanguard. 


1. The English Cyclopedia of Education. 
Authorized Copyright Edition. 8vo, pp. 56 
$3.75. 


2. De Guimp’s Life of Pestalozzi. 
12m0, pp. 336. $1.50. | 

3. The Autobiography of Froebel. 
12m0, pp. 183. $1.50. 

4. Child and Child Nature. 
An Exposition of Froebel’s Kindergarten Theo | 
ries. By the Baroness MARENHOLZ VON BUELOW. | 
12mo, pp. 207. $1.50. 


Send for full Catalogue. 


| 


p 
A Gold Medal at Paris. 
Iu the Educational Department at the Paris Exposition, the School Bulletin 


Publications have just been awarded a Gold Medal. Some of the latest of them 
are the following, and every one of them is a necessity to teachers who would be 


5. The First Three Vears of Childhood. By 
B. PEREZ. With an Introduction by Prof. James 
Sully. Authorized Copyright Edition, 12mo, pp. 
294. $1.50. ggg The best Psychology for Primary 
Teachers. 

6. The Kindergarten System. By EMILY SHIR- 
REFF. Authorized Copyright Edition, 12mo, pp. 
200. $1.00. 

7. Essays on the Kindergarten. Authorized 
Copyright Edition. 12mo, pp. 175. -00. 

&. 3 Grammar Questions, with Full An 
swers and References to all leading Text-Books. 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 16mo, pp. 290. $1.00. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


600 POSITIONS 


Since Jan. Ist, 1889, 


BY THE 


TRACKERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





ep SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 











Academic Algebra. | 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, 


Headmaster of Latin Shook, Cambridge, Mass., 
D 


A 
GRANVILLE C. EMERY, 


Master and Instructor in Mathematics, Boston Latin School. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY'S | 


Published 
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Copy sent for examination on receipt of 50 cts. 
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DIXON'S 


F YOU have ever given these pencils a fair trial, then we know you use 
them. If you do not use them, do you not think it would pay you to men- 


tion the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and send 16 cents for samples worth double 
encils are made in 10 degrees of hardness of leads, so 


? The Drxon P 
» Samael class of work. Try. them and see if you do not 


that they are suitable for any 
find them the best pencils you ever used. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 





Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





Un DERWEAR 
FOR MEN WOomEN.AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 





superior to Silk or Wool. 

tection against Colds. 
Sold by leading Merchants. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


The New Monthly Magazine for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS. 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 

A Magazine tor BUSY PEOPLE, 


since it gives 
THINGS. 


A pro- 





THE GisTs | 
Special Inducements to Clubs of Five or Ten. 
Send for specimen number. 

COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, Urica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 

A half interest in a large and flourishing school for 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Address 


L. A. C., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass., care of Wm. 
E. Sheldon, 








N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a Southern home, a Jewish kindergartner. Salary 
$300 and free board. A pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Koston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College in the West, a college 
acaate especially qualified to teach Latin and 
istory. Salary, ie, and home. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A BOX OF CHOICE MINERALS at one half their 


cost. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A GOVERNESS, in a Southern family, qualified to 
teach Music with the primary and ye English 
branches. Salary, $200and house. The location is 
healthy at all seasons of the year. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 




















tH School Boards Supplied. 





HICH GRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 
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eow 
This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 
to stay. 
E ckha a household word, and we ask the 
school teachers of the country to help us. 


You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 


CKHA. 


We are doing what we can to make 


Why not give the worn-out Checkers 


and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckha! 

Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


of Education. 





Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 





Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
sy” LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired, 
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ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 







Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 

Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustless 


Erasers 
AND 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. S. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, CGhesehes, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 













Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





r \ BICYCLE oGUR) 





Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton. Ohio. 
} rot prices. Over Sones orn and 2d-hand 
a4 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 

















ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Lee BOSTON, MASS, j 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


The MECHANIC to go with the 


WORKINGMEN’S EXPEDITION TO EUROPE, 


and to represent the entire Piano-forte industry of 
America, was selected from the 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co’s Mannfact’y, 








AT THE 


New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers, 


the distinguished American Pianist, Mr. WILLIAM 
H. SHERWOOD, who made a phenomenal snecess 
using the 


MILLER ARTIST GRAND, 


publicly stated it would have been impossible for 
him to have produced such magoificent results on 
any other grand piano made in America. 





An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with Full Information Sent Free, 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Go, 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSOCIATION BUILD’G, PHILA., PA. 

















A New Edition. 
Dr. JAMES R. BOISE’sS 


First Lessons in Greek 


Long recognized by scholars as a text-book of 
sterling worth, has been 
THOROUCHLY REVISED, 
with the advice and approval of the author, }y 
Prof. J. G. Pattengill, Principal of the Ann A;}.> 
High School. This 
NEW EDITION, FROM NEW PLATEs, 
adapted to the Grammars of Goodwin, and {, 
Hadley as revised by Allen, and conforming to the 
LATEST APPROVED METHODS 
of teaching Greek, ¢an not fail to please every 
lover of the Classics. 
THE ELECANT CREEK TYPE 
is a feature of special importance, and one that 
will strongly commend the bock to all teachers of 
Elementary Greek, 


Price, $1.25. 
LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


$7 and 89 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPE-WRITER. 











THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER has 
stood every test, and we are adding every improve- 
ment, however costly, that can increase its efficiency. 
Buy it with the privilege of returning unbroken with- 
in thirty days, C. O. D., if not absolutely satisfactory 
in every respect. 


Full particulars upon application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


201 Washington Street, 











eow BOSTON, MASS. 
Colleges and Schools. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. — 


[V4388: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. | 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and El ee 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, . ory: 

F. A. WALKER, Prest, JAS. B. MUNROE, Sec Je 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


LARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 2:3. 


A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. — 
The first school in the South to identify itself th . 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education. ! rac. 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pup!'s 
for any College. Twenty-six teachers, representing 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and forelg 

schools of Art and Music. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "sacri 


Family an pils. The thirty-sixt! 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to . 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D.. | 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass._ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and ed 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra ne 
Foe cian and turer pardeuars, APB 2, 
school, Newbury, CO bantaerr, Principal. ; 


ASSAOHUSETTS NORMAL SOHOOL 
M ee A) ey AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russet, Princtps!._ 
TATE NORMAL S0HOO 
S ~ GHAM, Mass. — 
The next term will begin with entrance exam!i: 


tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
c . Miss ELLEN Hype, frincips. _ 


S7e ae ep ar 
principal, 




















For YOUNG LADIES, 




















AG BOXDEN, AM. _ 











NEW YORK, — 








“Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. A ents Wanted ey New England Pub. Ce., TATE NORMAL SCHOO Mass. the 
g Somerset St., Boston, S For — only. D. B. os, aden. 
AND J. W. TATE NORMAL 80H WESTFIELD, M85. 
Hi SCHERMERHORN & CO. S oe sexes. 
KINDERGARTE ’ sUPrLits, EAST lth ST., | ~ Bor Catalogues address 


J. O. GREENOUGEH, PrincipS'. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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THE TIDE I8 IN. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


The boats lay stranded on the beach, 
Tangled with seaweed, dank and green ; 
A desolate and dreary scene, 

Far as the eye could reach ; 

The tide was out. 


How changed the view when day was done; 
The boats rode gaily on the deep, 
Their white sails nodding as in sleep, 
Kissed by the setting sun ; 
The tide was in. 


Thus many a life, in want or woe, 
Lies stranded on a barren shore ; 
But God is God forevermore : 

Take courage, for we know 

The tide comes in. 


And lifted from the rocks and shoals, 
We sail upon a sunlit sea ; 
Night opens on eternity,— 
Sweet rest for weary souls, — 
The tide is in. 








SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.* 


BY R. H. QUICK, EN: AND. 

Power over our surroundings must be based on power 
over ourselves. 

Punishments should not be threatened beforehand or 
excused afterward. 

When I was a schoolboy I learned all about the weak- 
nesses of masters, and when I became a master I learned 
a good deal,—I won’t say all,—about the defects of 
schoolboys. 

Punishments are sometimes necessary for discipline, 
but they are not always necessary. On the other hand, 
when punishments are inflicted, it is quite certain that the 
discipline is bad. 

I see a tendency to make the head master responsible 
for everything. This seems specially the case in matters 
of discipline. When a boy behaves badly we naturally 
invoke the head master, as when we catch a thief we call 
the police. Moreover, when we have done so, we are 
much aggrieved if the head master does not take pre- 
cisely our view of the case, and if he fails to inflict what 
we consider adequate punishment. 

It is in most cases a confession of weakness, often of in- 
capacity, to send a boy up to the head master because you 
can’t manage him. It is your business to manage him, 
and you call in the head master to do your work for you. 
Of course the head master acts at great mechanical ad- 
vantage, so to speak, and he can often do with ease what 
you ean hardly do at all; but, if you invoke the head 
master, your own position is weakened both with the boys 
and with the head master. I have known a master, 
armed with a cane, deal every morning with a batch of 
delinquents without even inquiring why they were sent to 
him ; and, aecording to Eton tradition, on one occasion 
Keate got hold of the wrong list, and flogged all the boys 
who were going to be confirmed. But head masters, as a 
rule, object to making themselves the threshing-machines 
of their subordinates ; and, if they go into the cases them- 


— 


* These vital sentences selected by the editor from a recent ad- 
dress of England’s great educational writer. 


selves, they soon get into difficulties. A case will arise 
in which the fault does not seem to have been all on one 
side. What are they to do then? If they do not back 
up their subordinate, discipline is at an end; if they do, 
they suffer for it in their own estimation and in that of 
the boys. My advice to the young teacher would be: 
Manage the discipline yourself, and, if after a fair trial 
you find this is impossible, take to some other calling. If 
any case of impertinence or insubordination arises, sup- 
press all sign of emotion except a look of surprise, and 
sternly summon the offender to your desk. When he is 
standing before you like a culprit, ask him what he said 
or did that for? The great probability is he will hang 
his head and give no answer. You then tell him to come 
to you after school, and in the absence of his comrades 
you will find he is entirely at your mercy. 

Never threaten! Inexperienced teachers are apt to 
think they should warn their pupils not to de this or that, 
and that, if they do, this or that punishment will be in- 
flicted. This is a great mistake. A teacher cannot be 
too careful in looking ahead, and settling in his own mind 
what it will be best to do in such and such circumstances ; 
but, if he knows what is likely to happen, he must let no- 
body else know. The great thing to feel oneself and to 
let one’s pupils feel, is that one has a much greater re- 
serve of force than will be required. This feeling of 
power is lessened when the master is pledged to a certain 
line of action; he must therefore be careful to keep his 
hands free. When it becomes necessary to punish, the 
punishment should not be given on the spot, but should be 
settled after the master has had time for reflection. 

Punishments must be like offences, of two kinds: pun- 
ishments for trifles, mala prohibita, and punishments for 
serious offences, mala in se. Now, it may seem tolerably 
obvious, yet it is worth more consideration perhaps than 
we give it, that the gravity of an offence does not depend 
on the inconvenience it occasions the master. One thing 
can be avoided, and that is, thinking or speaking of 
trifling offences which cause annoyance to the teacher as if 
they were offences against the laws of God. About trifles 
the teacher should keep cheerful and good-tempered, even 
in punishing. Every teacher should make a careful study 
of the subject, and should, in a private notebook, record 
why he punishes, how he punishes, and what effect the 
punishment produces. There is nothing like taking notes 
at the time. Generalizations from carefully observed and 
recorded facts are likely to be valuable. Generalizations 
from impressions and vague remembrances are pretty 
sure to be worthless. 








“ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE POETS.” 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


I am sure many others must have shared in my regret 
that the creations of Raphael have recently been discov- 
ered to be inaccurate as representations of the human 
form divine, that the modern tape-measure finds them 
out of proportion ; and perhaps the regret is intensified 
by the fact that it is an American who has made this im- 
portant discovery. Will not the shade of Matthew 
Arnold return to rebuke again our low ideals? 

Is there any deliverance from the tendency to reduce 
everything to material values and standards? This ten- 
dency is noticeable even with very young children. On 
the occasion of the visit of Queen Kapiolani to a certain 
school, a child of six was heard to remark that she was 
not dressed very well for a queen, as she wore nothing 
but a black alpaca, while her maid of honor wore silk. 
More natural and childlike was the criticism of another 
little girl, who insisted that she was no queen because 
she did not wear a crown. The school may be in part 
responsible for this state of things, because of the way in 
which facts of number, dates in history, and altitudes and 
square miles in geography have been taught, as the im- 
portant things to be remembered. 








Round the World with the Poets seems a “ timely 
utterance,” which may bring relief to some over-burdened 
teachers who have not had time to make the poets their 
friends, and yet would like to lead their flocks through 
this great, wide, wonderful, beautiful world, “ with eyes 
open to the beauty of its mountains and rivers and cliffs 
and isles,” and minds awakened to their inspiration, 
rather than with yardsticks for height and measures for 
so many cubic feet of earth. It is said of Agassiz that 
when he was about to undertake any scientific expedition, 
he always roused himself to the proper pitch of enthusi- 
asm by reading poetry. And can we do better than to 
follow ? 





‘* With Nature the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe,”’ 
Shall we teach in miles the length of the Mississippi, or 
shall we say with Longfellow,— 
** Come forth to sunlight and the air, 
To hear the birds their warblings make, 
By lone [tasca’s lovely lake, 
Whence, bosomed in the woody earth, 
The Father of Waters hath its birth ’’ ? 

The “rhyme of the poet” will linger long after dry 
facts and figures have been forgotten, and the work which 
Mrs. Smith has so successfully done is to connect with 
each country, mountain, and river something which a 
poet’s eye has seen there. 

In his autobiographical letter to the Duke of Meiningen, 
Froebel says: “In goography we recited everything par- 
rot-like, used many words, and knew nothing, for there 
was lacking in this instruction the slightest connection 
with life, although we could name properly our colored 
market towns and little boroughs. I received private in- 
struction in this branch also. My teacher gave me Eng- 
land to study. I could not place this country in relation 
with the villages and country in which I lived, and so I 
received little from this instruction likewise.” 

The fault in the old methods of teaching geography 
lies in the lack of this connection with life. The study 
of the earth has been the study of land and water. No 
subject offers greater scope for teaching the inner mean- 
ing of things, for awakening a desire to know, than geog- 
raphy if taken in its connection with science, literature, 
and life. The teacher is to put the thought into the 
thing. To quote from Dr. McKenzie’s Ideal and Ma- 
terial : “* Your part in the world's life,—what is it? To 
think, to teach, to stand for the real, the spiritual ; to be 
witnesses to the truth, and to fill the land with truth. 
The image, the imago, moves before you, and beckons 
you. Follow with a child in each hand. By and by the 
image will be enthroned.” 

Every earnest teacher must welcome such a help, as 
this little book supplies, in her march toward the ideal. 


[The book referred to by our contributor is noticed in the Jour- 
NAL’S Book Table of Sept. 26 and Oct 3.—Ep ] 








JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART.— (LIL) 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


While in the Steiger family Herbart was very fully oe- 

cupied ; in addition to his work of instructing his pupils 
he employed himself in making observations upon them, 
which observations formed a great part of the letters 
that at regular intervals he sent to the father, whose du- 
ties occasioned his almost continuous absence from home. 
These letters, several of which are still extant, are char- 
acterized by an energy of purpose, a faithfulness to de- 
tail, an indifference to self-interest, together with a clear- 
ness and correctness of judgment seldom equalled. 
He recorded faithfully the intellectual manifestations 
of the lads, their characteristic tendencies, explained the 
principles of education, gave reasons for every step of 
instruction, and strove unwearyingly to convert elevated 
theory into corresponding practice. 





The writing of these letters gave an order and arrange- 
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ment to his theories upon education that he could have 
secured in no other way, while through continuous exer- 
cise his power of thought constantly increased. 

The observations made at this period furnished illas- 
trative material for his work in psychology, and aided 
him largely in his later efforts to systematize pedagogy. 
C The end or aim of education, iustruction as a means, 
the relation of means to ends, the manifold variety of 
mental life, the material of instruction calculated to 
satisfy this variety, and to secure the end in view; these 
were all questions which occupied the mind of the youth- 
ful tutor, and before he left Berne he had formed upon 
them opinions more or less settled. 

He considered virtue (the morality of the individual) to 
be the aim toward which all pedagogical activity should 
be directed, and any instruction which lost sight of this 
aim was to him worse than useless. 

He pleaded for development on every side ; as he said, 
“No human energy should be crippled, for under the 
mild protection and rule of the moral law, all the powers 
of man will flourish.” 

Among the studies calculated to secure moral develop- 
ment, he considered history and mathematics to be of 
the first importance; the former with its manifold ex- 
amples of human weakness and strength, containing in- 
numerable applications to the human nature of the 
present, and the latter affording unequalled opportunity 
for fixing habits of clear, logical reasoning. 

In 1799, Herbart visited Pestalozzi in Burgdorf, and 
came under the second great influence of his life. Fichte 
guided him to the study of philosophy. Pestalozzi was 
probably instrumental in determining for him the depart- 
ment of science in which to apply his philosophical prin- 
ciples. 

Pestalozzi was an overburdened soul struggling for ex- 
pression, and while he struggled Herbart arranged and 
formulated a diagnosis of the life in the soul, and upon 
this erected a system which Pestalozzi would fain have 
reared had he only known how to build. 

Herbart could have had but little sympathy with the 
bungling, ineffective efforts of Pestalozzi, but to his credit 
it may be said that he has dwelt lightly upon the failures 
of the latter, and has never failed to do the fullest justice 
to the principles underlying all his work. 

He was extremely puzzled with the fact that the work 
in Pestalozzi’s school was in itself uninteresting, and yet 
that the children were uniformly active and attentive. 
He says it was with difficulty that he himself refrained 
from joining in the recitations with the children. 

He wondered much at the clear articulation of the 
children, while their teacher had, as he said, “ the least 
intelligible organ of speech in the world.” He prized 
above all the constant and regular exercise of mental 
power which rendered the child capable of holding a con- 
cept in consciousness until it was slowly and accurately 
represented by the hand. 

But why did Pestalozzi have them learn so much by 
heart? Why did he choose the subjects of instruction so 
little according to the natural inclinations of the children? 
Why did he appear to neglect everything calculated to 
soften the severity of school life? Why did this kindly 
hearted man, who greeted everything human so humanely, 
when he came among the children show so little joy? 
Why did he never mingle the pleasant with the useful ? 

Before Herbart left school he formed satisfactory an- 
swers to these and many other questions. He perceived 
that however poor his practice might be, Pestalozzi could 
not fail in securing the finest results, as his work was 
founded upon those principles which alone could secure 
success. He found that his own aim and that of Pesta- 
lozzi in the work of instruction were identical. 


Careful consideration was given those subjects which 
should be pursued simultaneously, those which should 
precede and follow one another as well as to those which 
were capable of being taught through one another. He 
says: “Not a useless word was heard inthe school. The 
teacher spoke constantly ; mistakes were instantly erased 
from the slates, so that the children could not linger with 
their errors. No side issues were ever allowed to dis- 
tract attention from the point in hand. The right track 
was never left, and thus every moment progress was made.” 

The time spent in Switzerland was probably the most 
significant in Herbart’s life. Questions that before his 


left more or less satisfactorily answered. ‘The problem 
of self-consciousness was to him a special subject of in- 
terest. The solution of this problem laid the foundation 
for his system of metaphysics, and secured his entrance 
into the regions of psychological investigation. Before 
the close of the eighteenth century he had begun his 
mathematical psychology, and henceforward his study in 
this direction was hardly interrupted. Concerning the 
connection between his pedagogy and psychology, he him- 
self says that the latter was written during the practice 
of the former, while a great part of the experience upon 
which it is based was directly gained from this pedagogi- 
eal practice. 

In this connection an abstract of a letter by Béhlendorf 

to Rist may be given: “ Herbart has found his system. 
That it is in no way like that of Reinhold, Kant, Fichte, 
or Schelling, you may from its origin easily perceive. 
Fichte first saw the theory of science ina dream. Her. 
bart, on the contrary, after he had worked through the 
systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Kant, slowly rolled 
chemistry and mathematics before him, and with a certain 
self-conscious power looked round about him into the 
world, then glanced back into his own heart, and in the 
graceful forest of Engistein, near Hochstettin, where he 
for three weeks played the hermit, his system arose, and 
such a system originated in the free nature does not dis- 
dain the adherence of free natures. Speaking for our- 
self, we have as yet only entered into the vestibule ; when 
we attain the inner sanctuary nothing shall be hidden 
from you. At present you are only invited to the bap- 
tism of an infant that has genius for its’ creator, nature 
for its mother, and friendship for its nurse.” 
To this effusion Herbart added a word to the effect 
that, as yet, there was no system, but merely a few of the 
first points thereof, of which the incorrectness, in the 
rough outlining, had not yet been discovered. 











THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Sus-Founpations.—There is no intellectual complete- 
ness under seven years of age, but the sub-foundations 
are all being laid. There is no occasion to say that the 
neglect of these years can never be remedied, for such is 
the possibility of the human mind that even late in life 
almost anything may be accomplished by will, effort, and 
perseverance which should have been done in early life ; 
but the right time to lay the sub-foundations is in the 
first seven years. 

CuHARACTER.—The greatest work to be done for the 
child is to develop his character. This depends upon: 
Healthy, vigorous, reliable, intellectual activity. 
Fervent, uniform, well directed sympathy. 

Mature, decisive, determined will. 

Unfanatical, non-superstitious, serene belief. 

THoucut Powrr.—Next in importance to character 
is skill in thinking. This depends upon : 

Appreciation of single facts and truths. 

Discrimination to note differences. 

Comparison to note resemblances. 

Estimation of consequences of rejection, or application. 
Reasoning inductively. 

Reasoning deductively. 

Sense TRAINING.—We speak now, not in the order 
of development but of the importance in life, when we 
place sense training after character and thought power. 
The savage has his senses infinitely more keenly developed 
than Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Milton, or Shakespeare 
(Bacon ?), but the fact that sense development is not in- 
dispensable does not prevent its being of inestimable 
value, and its neglect unpardonable. 

The aim is not to make sense experts, as the savages 
become, but merely to give promptness, keenness, and re- 
liability in knowing : 

Form and its relations. 

Color and its variations. 

Size and distances. 

Tones, their discrimination and significance. 

APPRECIATION Or NATURE AND Lire. — The entire 
range of activities in character, thought, and sense devel- 
opment require a genuine interesty—natural or acquired : 








going thither were to him Sphinx riddles, were before he 


* Copyright, 1889. 


In nature, as exhibited in : 

Field, forest, and garden. 

Tamed and untamed animal life. 

Minerals and metals. 

In human nature, as revealed in : 

Youth and maturity. 

At play and at work. 

In the home and school. 

In the shop and in society. 

Expression. — This begins as early as any activity, y; 
its development through training is of less importance 
and comes later. It deals with the expression of desire, 
purpose, and appreciation by means of : 

Physical activity. 

Vocal utterances. 

Facial light and shade, curve and angle. 

The aim is to secure expression that shall be : 

Unmistakable in meaning. 

Emphatic in effect. 

Pleasing in impression. 

KNnowLepGe.—The savage is the most learned of men 
so far as the command of the knowledge valuable to him- 
self is concerned. Civilization depends upon broadening 
the requirements of man, teaching them to be content 
with a knowledge of what is essential in any one direction 
while extending almost indefinitely the range of their 
knowledge. The necessities of civilization make it im- 
portant to teach faets about: 

Natural objects. 

Human activities. 

Industrial methods. 

Commercial relations. 

Civil requirements. 

Social customs. 

Under seven years of age the mind should be prepared 
for all these activities. The fact that so little can be 
done with the child, that he cannot be skillfully taught 
much of anything, makes it the most natural thing to do 
nothing. It is about equally vicious to do too much, and to 
do nothing. There is a right way to do the right amount 
in every direction with the child under seven years of 
age. This is the first series of problems for the teacher 
to solve. 








SEMINOLE NUMERALS. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


It has recently been my fortune to spend some time 
among the Seminole Indians in Florida, and since my re- 
turn I have endeavored to commit to writing as much as 
I can recall of their language. I find it very easy to 
learn by ear, but exceedingly difficult to spell. Much of 
its grammar is expressed by merely varying the accent 
and emphasis,—a thing that comes quite naturally when 
speaking, but flits out of the brain only too easily when 
handling the pen. 

The numerals are as follows : Humkin, 1; Ohkoblin, 2: 
Tuchinny, 3; Osten, 4; Chahkeebin, 5; Eepahkio, 6; 
Chinnypahkin, 7; Kollipahkin, 8; Tillipahlin, 9; Pab- 
lin, 10. For eleven, twelve, thirteen, etc., the ten pre 
cedes the other numerals; i. ¢., Pahlin-humkin, Pabliv- 
ohkohlin, Pahlin-tuchinny, ete. Twenty is Pahlin-pablin, 
but thirty, forty, ete., are Tuchinny pahlin, Osten-pablin, 
Chahkeebin-pahlin, ete. For one hundred I could not 
get any word. Possibly my informant did not kaow it. 
for when I said to him, ‘“* A hundred,—what is its name ‘” 
his reply was, “Tillipahlin, _pahlin-tillipahlin-humkin, 
or, ninety-nine and one. Another said it was Pablin oji0*: 
— that is, “‘ten plenty ” or big ten. 

Some of them expressed fractions by saying “ one ™4" 
two” fora half; “ Humkin Eesta-ohkohlin,”’ that is, o”¢ 
of two men’s shares. So two thirds was Ohkoblin eest* 
Tuchinny.” I strongly suspect that this was only an e* 
pression used in deference to my supposed ignorance ot 
arithmetic, and that they have distinct names for halves, 
thirds, ete., with which they feared to overburden ™y 
mind in the first lesson. 

They keep accounts with each other by mean 
Chahkeebin or five-mark papers. On these every mark 
counts five, and the fifth one is always made the longest 
thus: FEEEPUUEAPEU EE PEEELY expresses a debt 
of adollar. UHNNPINET | | 4 would mean forty-eight 
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ing that the short marks are legs, and the long ones tails, 
and tails cut off are one. This elucidation of the problem 
is a little cloudy to me, but “my teacher ” plainly re- 
garded it masterly logic. 








HISTORY TEACHING IN SCHOOLS.* 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., 
President of Brown University. 


Till recently, the gtudy of history in all our institutions of learn- 
ing was literally as dry as dust. Happily it is so no longer. Still, 
there are many teachers of it who find more or less difficulty in 
making the stady interesting and correspondingly numerous schol- 
ars who consider it a bore. History is susceptible of being ren- 
dered one of the most interesting, of all the branches ever pursued 
in schocl. That it may be so requires, perhaps, some special genius 
for it on the part of the teacher, and certainly a measure of knack 
or of tact. 

One of the things most needful to vivid interest in historical work 
is insistance on the causal connection of events and periods. A fatal 
vice of the old method of teaching consisted in the magnifying of 
details, dates, names, successions of kings and the like. Memory 
of the main dates, especially in modern history, is important. But 
dates alone are not history. The same of abridgments, outlines, 
historical tables, and such helps. They are valuable auxiliaries, 
but in no sense substitutes for history itself. Many teachers render 
inane the most laborious efforts to teach history well, because their 
strength is all laid out upon these relatively insignificant matters. 
They would be curprised at the interest manifested by their classes 
were they to sink considerations of this kind to a secondary level 
and give themselves to the explanation of the reasons why events 
happened as they did. This can be done in a larger or in a smaller 
way, according to the teacher’s information and the time allowed 
him. But something of the sort must be attempted if the histor- 
ical classroom is to be made a place of life instead of a tomb. 

Almost as bad as mere instruction in dates is it to dwell upon in- 
formation concerning things which can have no lasting, but only a 
petty and transitory, human ioterest. I refer to that sort of histor- 
ical invention and description which Goldwin Smith calls the history 
of town pumps. A town pump is valuable in its place,—so is an 
old house; so particalarly is any public building. An entity of 
this order may have exceeding and momentous significance when 
bound up with true historical progress, but pumps and houses can- 
not on their own account constitute the ultimate interest of an orig- 
inal mind, On the contrary, the rise of any great human institu- 
tion, or a phase of man’s religious, political, wsthetic, or social de- 
velopment is intrinsically interesting, and matters pertaining to this 
realm need only to be fairly well presented to make the study of 
them inspiring. 

In the teaching of history most of us, I think, make too little use 
of illustrative anecdotes and of biography. I have often spoken of 
biography as the most profitable reading in which a human beimg 
can engege. The remark presupposes, of course, in general, that 
the biograpby is tolerably well written. Biography, of necessity, 
involves much history, and by introducing the personal element it 
adds immensely to the interest. Having sketched the general char- 
acter of a period or phase of the history which you are presenting, 
nothing else is so good to fix the coloring, pin the memory, and 
awaken the enthusiasm of the pupil, as some trenchant account of 
the part played therein by the principal characters. If you can 
truthfally do so, bring a hero into the narrative and paint him as 
large as he will bear. Fortunately there is little human history 
wherein heroes have not had part. Another device for awakening 
interest in pupils is the large use by them of historical novels. We 
have now an extensive literature of this kind, and it increases every 
year. An historical novel is, to be sure, not history ; but it may be, 
if well written and truthful, the best sort of a light upon history. 
From George Eliot’s Romola one may gather as good an idea of 
Italian life and society at the time to which it relates as from 
Symond’s Renaissance. No better picture of crusading times ex- 
iste than the Ivanhoe of Sir Walter Scott. The most impressive ex- 
tant presentation of Christian society in the second century is George 
Ebers’ Emperor. A careful study of Ebers’ novels at large would 
make one a fair Egyptologist. Felix Dahn’s Felicitas displays the 
state of affairs at the eruption of the German nations into the 
Roman Empire almost as well as the great history of Wietersheim. 
Now the perusal of these novels is, to the ordinary mind, immensely 
more interesting than that of the corresponding histories, and such 
reading should be constantly brought into requisition to stimulate 
the mind. Of course if does not lead to other reading, the best re- 
sults will not be attained. In nine cases out of ten it will do this, 
and it will do it when nothing else in the world would. 

This Jeads me to remark that, in proportion to their advance- 
ment, we ought to impose large reading on our classes. If you can 
in any way, first arouse in your pupils a zeal for history. You will 
be amazed to discover how much ground they will cover; how 
many volumes they will master; how much research they will un- 
dertake. And this broadening of their views and replenishing of 
‘heir minds will in turn beget new enthusiasm, which will lead to 
the undertaking of greater and greater literary tasks. Do not un- 


derrate the ability of your pu 

I mention a thing LB sag Nothing else is so helpful to deep 
enthusiasm ia historical studies as origiaal investigation. This, nat- 
urally, is not likely to be taken up to any extent save by the more 
advanced and ingenious pupils. But little essays in this direction 
may be exacted in the case of nearly all. If you are near a library, 
there are few of your pupils who cannot, by their own search, verify 
some historical point of importance as no one has done before. 
The pupil’s own biography may be carefully written, or his gene- 
ee 

* Abstract of a paper read before the Rhode Island Institute of | 
ustruction, 1889, 


alogy traced. A file of jold{letters may be placed in his hands for 
use in establishing such andj such'matters’of jfact. The history of 
& town, a village, a settlement, and a local custom, a form of 
speech, may be assigned as a task; and so on. 

I need not take time to insist separately that if these thirgs, or 
any worthy part of them, are to be accomplished, the teacher must 
be both wide-awake and well informed. A sleepy teacher should 
resign — Bat if sleepy teachers continue teaching, the last place for 
them is in the historical classroom. 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Have frequent experiments in physics. 





Goop singing by good methods must be secured. 


Ir your pupils love good literature, your work is not in 
vain. 

A MECHANICAL recitation is one of the crying evils of 
the school. 


THe old education tended to formalism; the new, to 
mental distraction. 


Do genuinely good work conscientiously, and do not 
worry about the consequences. 


BLEND the essentials of book-keeping with the arith- 
metic work of the upper grade. 


UNLOAD your class work of all extraneous, useless in- 
formation, giving and getting merely because it has been 
considered requisite for the pretence of culture. 


Make all you can of the present “boom” in geogra- 
phy. Purchase Parker's How to Study Geography, 
King’s Methods in Geography, and Frye’s Child and 
Nature. 





DRAWING. 


The perspective element in teaching is not as promi- 
nent as formerly. 

Projection is the art now sought in practical work. 

Inspire students to observe stained glass windows in 
churches, halls, and cathedrals. They will soon come to 
appreciate the art in design. 

The Decorator and Furnisher is a magazine that every 
high school should have for the use of the class in draw- 
ing. It has exquisite designs, and is an inspiration 
such as pupils need. This isa branch in which much 
depends upon ardor, devotion, and inspiration. They 
must have the atmosphere. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


I. How to Use. 
a. To complete the textbook. 
b. To cultivate a taste for good literature. 
c. To furnish material for composition. 
d. To teach broader views of the subject. 


II. What to Use. 


a. Two books in a year. 
b. Books by good authors. Let one be Hawthorne’s 
Grand father’s Chair. 


II]. How and When to Use. 


a. In a measure as a surprise. 

b. For the best reader, before the rest. 

c. To prevent mischief. 

d. To provide compositions for public days. 


IV. When to Use. 


a. At school. 
b. At home. 





HOW TO KNOW A BIRD. 


To know the name of a bird is of comparatively little 
value; to know to what class he belongs is of no great 
moment; in short, to know him from the scientific stand- 
point amounts to little so far as the average child is con- 
cerned. If he becomes a specialist he will learn all this 
quickly in later life. But to love birds and to form habits 
of observation sufficient to watch carefully every bird, is 
worth as much as any branch of study. No training of 
the ear is better than that which comes from listening to 
the song of birds ; no training in color knowledge is better 
than discrimination of their hues and tints; no better 
form study than appreciation of their shape; no better 
discipline in the study of motion than in the study of 


their hopping, pecking, and flying. 





GEOLOGICAL NOTEBOOK. 





Arm to give a connected and systematic view of the ap- 
plications of geology to the various uses of mankind.— 
Prof. Samuel EF. Williams, Cornell. 


Tue geological aspects of agriculture lead a class,—in- 
deed, an entire rural community,—to think that after all 
geology is practical and the high school “ pays.” 


GroLoay can be made one of the best appreciated 
studies in the high school course; not alone by the stu- 
dents, but by their parents and the public at large. 


THE boys, especially, respond heartily to an intelligent 
invitation to discuss the modes of recurrence and distri- 
bution of metallic ores and mineral fuels. It also awak- 


ens an interest in every phase of the subject. 


Proressors Warp and Howell, of Rochester, have a 
series of blocks,—walnut and ash layers blended,—so 
glued, sawed, carved, stained, and variously adjusted as 
to show vastly better than pictures, —better, indeed, than 
any other process heretofore ingeniously arranged, the 
way in which strata are found, and the causes and proc- 
esses by which present conditions were produced. They 
are also practically inexpensive. No high school should 
be without them. 


——_$—¢——___—— 


THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(III.)* 


BY CELIA DOERNER. © 


MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC (Continued), 


In the third group of numbers, 1—1,000, written arith- 
metic first finds its proper sphere,—not that we have done 
with mental arithmetic ; we have never done with that. 
But we may now gradually acquaint our pupils with the 
written forms for the different operations, making sure 
that each step is properly developed and understood. 
These written operations will scon become mechanical, 
and so they should. But do not allow them to become so 
until you are certain the process is fully comprehended ; 
and at first have all the work put down, no matter how 
much it may afterward be abbreviated. 

Suppose, for example, you are about to teach division 
by written arithmetic. 
consist of only one digit, we must begin with the form of 
long division, of which short division is merely an abbre- 


Though our divisor at first should 


viation. Let the pupil solve the example 7,161 + 3 in 

some such way as the following, being careful at first to 

introduce the denominations at each step, or to set down. 
all the 0’s and other figures afterward found to be super- 

fluous : 


3)7,161 | 2 thousands. 3) 7,161 | 2,000 





6 thous. 3 hundreds. 6,000 300 
11 hunds. 8 tens. 1,161 80 
9 7 units. 900 7 
26 tens. 2,387 261 2,387 
24 240 
21 units. 21 


21 21 

After he has thus gained a thorough understanding of 
the process, he will have no trouble in learning the short 
division form; and when this has once been acquired, the 
teacher must insist on its use for all numbers to which it 
is adapted. For further practice in short, quick work, 
sometimes write a few division examples on the black- 
board and have the answers read off at once, digit by 
digit, without setting down a figure, even in the answer. 

We will suppose now that our pupils have mastered the 
four fundamental operations in their mental and written 
forms. They can handle their tools perfectly, but as yet 
apply them blindly and only at the direction of the 
teacher or of the book. The application of the different 
operations should, indeed, always go hand in hand with 
the mechanical drill ; but to avoid confusion, I must treat 
successively the different kinds of work, which in actual 
practice must be combined. A problem may be a com- 
plex one, requiring for its solution several operations not 
always directly indicated. Take the following as an ex- 
ample: Half the product of 789 and 32 is how much 
more than the sum of 98, 375, 684, and 841 ° 


* Copyright secured. 
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Here, evidently, it is not enough to be able to add, sub- ‘forms of w 


tract, multiply, and divide. ‘The pupil must first analyze 
the problem and explain orally the steps to be taken in 
the solution, after which he will have no trouble in carry- 
ing out the work. Whenever a new kind of problem is 
introduced, especially if it involves anything difficult, be- 
gin with small numbers mentally, and let written exam- 
ples follow. 

This is absolutely necessary when any new principles 
are introduced. In beginning fractions, percentage, or 
any new division of our work, we must not only begin 
with mental work, but confine ourselves entirely to this 
for some time before undertaking written work. It is 
possible to teach mental without written arithmetic, but 
the latter cannot be taught rationally without teaching all 
the mental arithmetic besides. Mental and written arith- 
metic belong together as an organic whole. It is vitally 
wrong to separate the two and to treat them as distinct 


branches of study, with special hours set apart for each. |} 


And if, in addition to this, mental arithmetic is assigned 
to one teacher and written arithmetic to another,—as has 
actually been done in some schools,—and each goes on 
his way regardless of the other’s doings, is it not a good 
deal like having two music masters,—the ong to teach you 
how to play with the right hand, the other with the left? 

There is no objection to having a certain time set apart 
for special drill in mental work ; but the program should 
in this respect be very flexible. At some stages in the 
work thg teacher feels the necessity of devoting most of 
the time to mental practice ; at other times the written 
work may predominate. Do not attempt to travel two 
different roads at the same time. The mental arithmetic 
should prepare the way for, and be a constant aid to, the 
written work. But I have seen courses of study in mental 
arithmetic arranged without the slightest reference to the 
written arithmetic. The following is an example taken 
from an actual course of study: Division of whole num- 
bers for mental arithmetic falls together with United 
States money in written arithmetic ; ratio and proportion 
in written arithmetic is simultaneous with compound num- 
bers mentally, while two years have elapsed since those 
same compound numbers were dealt with in written arith- 
metic. 

As a rule, mental work is too much neglected, and con- 
sequently written arithmetic sinks to mere mechanical 
jugglery, which, so far from being a means of training 
the reasoning powers, is only a hindrance to their proper 
development. The moment we leave very small numbers, 
our pupils are lost entirely, unless they can resort to slate 
and pencil. But if they are thoroughly grounded in the 
numbers below 100, and understand the formation of the 
higher numbers and their relation to the lower ones, they 
will manage to resolve the given numbers into more con- 
venient ones to suit each special case, and thus gain 
greatly in power and ease of execution. 


The multiplication table may profitably be carried a 
little farther than it usually is. It is far more logical to 
stop at 10 than at 12, and in first teaching multiplication, 
we ought tostop there. Later, we may continue the table 
beyond 10; but why take only 11 and 12?” Why not 15, 
16, 25, and other numbers which occur frequently and 
are easily learned? It is worth while, however, to take 
the entire table as far as 20, though the other factor need 
not exceed 10. One who knows that 4 « 19 = 76, will 
tell you that 41 x 19 = 779, before another has had 
time to write the numbers. 

Then, too, we must pay more attention to factoring. I 
would have the pupils separate every composite number 
as far as 100 into two factors in as many ways as possi- 
ble, and learn these factors thoroughly. The result would 
amply repay for the time and effort; and fractions would 
lose half their difficulty. There are also some frequently 
recurring numbers above 100 that require special consid- 
eration. Such are 108, 120, 125, 144, 180, 200, 360. 


In written srithmetic it is well to let the pupils adopt 
some particular form and arrangement of work, as hap- 
pens to be most convenient in each case. But do not fall 
into pedantry and require absolute adherence to a set 
form in every case. Allow the pupils freedom within 
certain bounds, always insisting, however, that the work 
be neatly done, that the figures be placed exactly under 
each other, and the whole be arranged so as to admit of 
ready oversight. 

When the pupils have once been taught the concise 


ritten work, do not allow them to get into the 
habit of putting down the numbers carried in addition or 
multiplication, or of changing the figures in the minuend 
after borrowing. And in general, whatever the pupil 
can readily do in his head, he need not set down on his 
slate, if he only indicate the solution as far as necessary 
for the sake of clearness. Just as we combine mental 
and written work in practical life, so the pupil ought to 
do, using his own judgment as to the best methods to be 


employed in each case. 





ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(FOURTEENTH PAPER ) 


We have had enough of the study of the principles of 
perspective, I think, to warrant us in trying to make use 
_ou-sss.--------- Of them by making drawings 
HL. - of some objects. 
ie We will take an ordinary 
footstool or cricket, place it be- 
Oe fore us on the floor, and try to 
a ; draw it. 
é The Horizontal Line must of 
course be above the stool. 
Why? Ans. — Because our 
eyes are so much higher than 
when we are sitting down. 
Why did I draw lines from the front feet to the feet 
behind? Ans.—If I were to draw these lines from one 
leg to another on the floor, they would be horizontal re- 
tiring lines. 
Now we will place the stool on the table. 
now? Is it above my eye or 
below it ? | 
I think if we were to mark 
the level of the eye on the 
stool, we should have to draw the Horizontal Line across 
the middle. 
When do you think an object is most difficult to draw, 
—when it is above the horizontal line or below it ? 
It is really quite as easy to draw in one position as an- 
other. It cannot matter where the object is if you only 
remember the rules and apply them, and so have the lines 
incline to the right point. It will, however, have a very 
different appearance. As I have drawn it, it is different 
from the first one. 
In the first drawing you may see the top of the stool, 
but in the second one you do not see the top, but you can 
Let the pupil draw other views chang- 
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Where is it 














see underneath it. 
ing point of sight; viz.,— 

1. Draw the footstool with the horizontal line above 
and the point of sight at left of figure. 

2. Same, with point of sight directly above the figure. 
3. Same, with horizontal line crossing middle of figure, 
point of sight at left of figure. 





RHYTHM TEACHING IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARE SPECIAL TIME NAMES NEEDED? 
BY H. HOMES RICH. 


I.—Mind, Voice, and Hand Training Involved in a 
Thorough Study of Rhythm. 


Observing a favorable consideration of time names in 
vocal instruction, and their use more or less in our public 
schools, I would modestly give my impressions thereon in 
the light of an experience of over twenty years in singing 
and teaching all grades of rhythm, from plain church 
choral to advanced vocalizes of Bordogni and others, 
including florid songs and grand opera selections, in pri- 
vate and class lessons, with a great variety of talent 
and age. 

While open to persuasion, and in view of the possible 
value of all arguments in favor, experience leads me to 
oppose any system of time names now extant. 

If movable, I ought to accept the argument of a clear, 
finely written, and well nigh exhaustive essay upon part 
rather than measure naming, by Mr. E. E. Kelsey. The 
names therein used (original with M. Paris, I think) 
are easy, smooth, and elastic enough to cover all possible 
needs. My objections to all systems is, that any desig- 
nation of the multiform relative lengths of tones, beyond 


as hereafter mentioned), and a regular and definite hand 
movement, is useless, ludicrous, and obstructive verbiage, 

Objection to numbers for both parts and subdivisions 
is void, as we are accustomed to them in all directions, 
without confusion. One of the first things learned by a 
child is to define things as a whole, and also in their parts, 
by numbers. 

A tune, as a whole, we may analyze into so many pe- 
riods, phrases, measures, and beats (parts of measures), 
they being further divided into from 2—12 lengths or 
tones. How any naming can better the single numeral 
names,—one, two, three, etc.,—I am unable to see. 

For simplicity and accuracy, counting has every adyan- 
tage. The first and greatest desideratum in rhythm study 
is steadiness, or clock-like and metronomic regularity. 
An illustration of this principle is seen in the act of walk- 
ing ; the feet, and often the arms moving regularly. One 
who can walk, run, or dance steadily, can be regular in 
musical expression. Regularity is froma mental faculty, 
not allied necessarily with the tune faculty ; i. ¢., a person 
with little or no sense of tune, but possessed of rhythmic 
ability, can play well from sight or memory on a piano, 
organ, or other fixed tone instrument, having only to copy 
from book to piano, ete. Each pupil should have the im- 
portant benefit of the varied and definite hand-beats or 
movements, which are far better than the easier but more 
indefinite feet movement so common in singing. 

Room cannot be taken in this article for a description 
of each measure movement, but reference is made to the 
many books with good elementary instruction. Beating 
time is at first obstructive, but quickly the movements 
become automatic, react upon the mind as an outside 
force, and maintain, sometimes even unconsciously, an 
even rhythm when the brain is occupied in sensing the 
pitch, the proper use of the voice, the expression of the 
words. For example, we can walk steadily and attain 
the object of our journey, while our minds are absorbed 
in an abstruse problem. After sufficient preliminary 
practice the mind will grasp time and other features with- 
out the aid of hand-beats; just as solfeggio practice is 
not needed to insure accurate pitch in ordinary music be- 
yond early thorough use. 

However, to read at sight a complicated rhythm and 
tune, even an advanced student may find both solfeggio 
and beating time indispensable. Time should at first be 
practiced with pitch ad lid. ; then count with the pitch as 
near as may be. When there are two or more tones ina 
beat, the somewhat common habit of speaking the word 
and for the second, third, or last part of a beat is very 
simple and effective, as it avoids a sub-count, or a repeti- 
tion of the numeral name. (Any equivalent word may as 
well be used.) 

But I am fully aware this is in the direction of time 
names. When a beat is subdivided beyond the conven- 
ient use of and, or an equivalent, first we may utter 
equally the sub-counts, —accenting one in every two or 
three, as may be indicated or preferred, — accent being 
the rule (unless syncopated) upon the first part of every 
measure, beat, and part of a beat, but indegrees. 2. Double 
or treble, ete., the counts; e. g., in counting 8, instead of 
4, in a common measure where eighth notes are frequent, 
or 9, instead of 3, in compound triple time. 3. (4 count- 
ing the practice of and). Vocalize the subdivisions with 
sca, chay, yoh, ete., avoiding articulation for the time 
being, and giving a pleasing change of effort. Thus in 
any elaborate melody, including the plain one tone to 4 
beat, we may use to advantage five forms of naming beats, 
—the hand in the meantime making no change in its 
movements. 

As to which form of naming is best in any measure, 
the student will do well to observe and follow the instru- 
mental accompaniment if any ; and if there is none, to use 
his best judgment in choosing that form most convevient 
and accurate. 

A valuable extra practice in rhythm, aside from any 
tuhe, is to count from one to twelve equal length tones to 
a slow, steady hand-beat, with power and pitch ad lib. 
Also, to vocalize, as above indicated, on melodies, the best 
obtainable as to variety in number of tones to a beat. 
Farther naming in elementary, or even advanced study, 
seems superfluous ; as absolute pitch has letter names: 
relative pitch, the sol fa, and also number names; and 











counting simple and compound (excepting the use of and, 


chord or harmonic relations, the terms tonic, super-tonic, 
dominant, ete, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


oo 


“MORRIS DANCE.” 


The study of this subject, prompted by a recent query in the 
JOUBNAL, with the aid of dictionaries, cyclopwdias, ete., will be 
still further quickened by reading the following passage in Shakes- 
peare’s “‘ Henry V.,” Act 2, Scene 4, when the French king 
and his courtiers cheer themselves in the prospective encounter with 
the English forces. The Dauphin says: 


** My most undoubted father, 
It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe; 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, now in question) 
Bat that defenses, musters, preparations 
Should be maintained, assembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 
Therefore, I say, ’tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear: 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a whitson morris dance, 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 
Her scepter so fantastically borne 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends me not.”’ 


Other passages where the word ‘‘ morris’ occurs, as ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’’ Act 2, Scene 2; ‘‘ All’s Well That Ends 
Well,”’ Act 2, Scene 2; ‘Comedy of Errors,” Act 4, Scene 3, 
will be read with more or less interest in this connection as the re- 
lation of the word as used in these passages may be thought to have a 
near or remote relation to its use in the passage cited from 
‘* Henry V.”’ R. L. PeRKiys, Boston. 


William Hone, in his Year Book, devotes several pages to a his- 
tory of this sport,—too long for use here, 

The name is probably a corruption of Moore’s dance. It was 
brought to England from Spain, probably, by John of Gaunt, in 
the time of Edward III.; was used at May festivals, etc. The 
dancers were attired grotesquely, with bells attached to their gar- 
ments. One lad was dressed in female attire, and was called 
‘‘Maid Marian.”? Ringing bells and similar buffoonery formed 
part of their games. aid Marian is supposed to be the antecedent 
of ‘* The Queen of May’”’ in modern times. See Tennyson. 

Hone’s ** Essay on the Morris Dance,’’ is well worth reading. 

GERMANTOWN. 


The name of “morris dance’’ appears to indicate that it was 
borrowed from the Moriscoes or Moors, but, according to the best 


authorities, nothing is known of its origin. It was a dance formerly 
common in Eegland on festival days, and especially on May day, 
and not yet entirely out of use. Z. N. ASAPHS. 





The ‘‘ morris dance’’ is an ancient Eaglish amusement, dating, 
it is said, as far back as the middle ages. Its origin is not accu- 
rately known, but it is ascribed to the Moors, The chief performer 
was called the hobby-horse, from a framework of wicker, which 
was fastened about the waist and supplied with a pasteboard head 
and neck to give the wearer the appearance of a horse. Bells were 
also fastened about the ankles, and the dancer endeavored to move 
in rhythm. It was a favorite amusement, and is stil! indulged in 
occasionally by the country people. H. M. £. 


—_——— 


Discipline must be firm. 

Interest in school work assures good discipline. 
Success in discipline requires eternal vigilance. 
Create a sentiment for loyalty and obedience. 
Insist upon prompt attention. 

Punish rarely, but effectively. 

Loyalty is indispensable to obedience. 
Iuvariably secure jast what you require. 

Never threaten. 

Effective discipline is an aid to good teaching. 


_e Jd 
ODD QUESTIONS. 


1. What city is visited annually by 100,000 people because of 
being the birthplace of Mohammed ? 

2. Where is the greatest rainfall in the world ? 

3. What river is styled China’s sorrow ? 

4. What Earopean city is called the Northern Venice ? 

5. What people call themselves the Sons of Ham ? 

6. What is the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop’ of America ? 

7. What is the oldest existing city in Africa ? 


——_¢——_— 


NOTES ON MUSIC, 


Dr. Johnson remarks, ‘‘ Masic is the only sensual pleasure with- 
out vice,’? 

The Chinese have an old saying that music has the power to 
make heaven descend upon earth. 

Faust, in Goethe’s drama, when on the point of committing sui- 
cide, is brought back to his senses on suddenly hearing the Easter 
hymn, 

According to Josephus, Solomon’s temple, which was a great 
school of music, included 40,000 harps and pealteries of pure cop- 
per, and 200,000 silver trampets. ; 

Why is it that whenever a charitable project is organized, musi- 
cians are invariably called upon first to give their services? Dues 
not this amount to an eloquent and universal presumption that mu- 
sical people are generous and kiodhearted ? ae 

Perhaps the vice best adapted to illustrate the direct influence of 
musical culture is cruelty. If you find a boy in the back yard tor- 
turing a cat or a dog, or bullying avd maltreating his playmates, it 
will probably do no good tosing er play to him by way of eoftening 
Lis heart. On the contrary, he will probably not appreciate or 
understand the musie at all, and the interruption will only annoy 
aod anger him. Bat if you take that same boy and put him ina 
louse where there is an infectious musical atmosphere, the chances 
are that before long his feelings will nadergo a change, and he will 
ho longer derive any pleasure from cruelty. This pleasure is one 
which boys share with savages, and the best way to eradicate it 1a 
') cultivating the # thetic sensibilities, —Musical Essays. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please tell me through Queries of whom Max Adeler is the 
pseudonym ? Roxy. 


— To “*‘ Madame B.””: Thomas Paine said, ‘* France has to-day 
but one friend,—the American Republic.” 


— To “Salem”: Alaska is said to be a variation from the 
native word ‘‘ Al-ak-shak,’”’ which means “ a great country or con- 
tinent,”’ ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE, 


— To ‘‘Saxon’’: The correct pronunciation of ‘‘ Edelweiss ”’ 
is ‘‘ Adlewice,”’ except that the sound of the German w has no 
exact equivalent in English, being half-way between v and w. 
Credit also to ‘* Laselle.’’ Cc. D. 


— Very often I notice paragraphs stating the number of lan- 
guages in the world. The latest which I saw gave the number as 
3,064, a much larger number than it seems to me possible. What 
say the querists ? AMES. 


— Can you tell me of whom and by whom the following lines 
were spoken ? 
** Lofty and sour to those who loved him not, 
But to the men that sought him sweet as summer.”’ 
A “ JoURNAL”’ READER. 


— Will you be so kind as to inform your readers through the 
** Notes and Queries’ page the real scientific reason why musical 
instrament strings of the same quality, of equal tension, but of un- 
equal lengths, must be in the proportion of 1: 2, 2: 3, ete., in 
order to produce the perfect consonances of octave, treble, ete. ? 1 
have never seen an explanation. UNSCIENTIFIC MUSICIAN, 


— In the supplement to the JoURNAL of Oct. 24, I notice in the 
questions in ‘* Current Events ’’ one reading thus: ‘‘ Name a college 
president and a lady astronomer who have died within the past 
year.”” I would like to ask,—(1) Is ‘‘ /ady astronomer ’”’ the cor- 
rect term? Suppose it had been Professor Young, of Princeton, 
instead of Maria Mitchell, would the state examiuers have framed 
it ‘* gentleman astronomer ” ? (2) Is ‘“‘ who”’ the correct relative ? 
Would not ‘ that ’’ have been better ? m 2. P, 





— In correction of pronunciations of Michael Angelo given by 
**Havre,’’? Oct. 24: The pronunciation Mi’-ka él An’-jé-16 is old- 
fashioned, and would be considered affected now. The best usage 
is authority for Mi’-k’l An’jil6. In the French the ch in Michel 
is hard: Mé-kél-anzh. For authority, Gazier, Nouveau Diction- 
naire, and Chassang, Nouvelle Grammaire Francaise, coms moyen, 
page 9, where this is cited as an example of a hard ch. This last 
book is that commonly used in French schools. See, also, culti- 
vated French usage. G. H. 8., Cambridge, Muss. 


Anna’s leg in a JOURNAL of recent date is incorrect. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter will explain themselves. The letter 
is from Frank K. Rhoads, son of Samuel Rhoads named below. 
He writes: 

‘* Santa Anna’s fighting leg, as it was called, was captured at 
the battle of Cerro Gardo, by Samuel Rhoads, Frank L. Rhoads, 
and John M. Gill, of Company G., 4th Ill. Vol. The leg was 
brought home, and then sent to Washington City, among the relics 
of war; afterward Mr. Gill obtained possession of it, and after 
keeping it a year or so, sent it to the State Museum at Springfield, 
LIL, where it now is. 

**The leg was taken from Santa Anna’s carriage but a few mo- 
ments after he had taken it off, so he could escape on one of his 
mules. The leg is very light, being made entirely of cork.’’ 

FRANK J. METCALF, Ogden City, Utah. 





FACTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

American railroads use 197,600 acres of forest each year for 15,- 
000,000 cross-ties. 

In a schoolhouse in Hartford, Vt., hangs a bell which was cast in 
Eogland in 1777. 

The phonograph has been turned to a new use,—to record the 
sounds given by the heart and lungs under auscultation. 

It would seem, from recent experiments, that swallows may be so 
trained as to be valuable for carrying messages. A swallow re- 
cently made the record of 155 miles in an hour and thirty minutes. 
Edward J. Paxon, of Philadelphia, has suggested to Postmaster 
General Wanamaker a ‘‘ business postage stamp,’’ which is oblong 
and a little more than twice the size of the stamps now in use. On 
the right is the usual medallion portrait, the remainder of the space 
being taken up with the inscription, and a panel in the center to be 
filled up with the name and address of the firm using the stamp. 
The main advaatage arising from the use of such a stamp by businesay 
firms and corporations would be the protection thus afforded for 
their stamp-box. The business stamps could not be sold or used for 
private correspondence without exciting suspicion. 

STOCK BROK ERS’ TECHNICALITIES. 
A bull is one who operates to depress the value of stocks, that he 

buy for a rise. j 
a vad bene who sells stocks for future delivery, which he does 
not own at the time of sale. 

A corner is when the “‘ bears’’ cannot bay or borrow the stock 

to deliver in fulfillment of their contracts. 

Overloaded is when the ‘‘bulls’’ cannot take and pay for the 
tock they have purchased. 

‘ Short +4 when : person or party sells stocks when they have none, 

d cte to buy or borrow in time to deliver. 

7"? rey * when py nes or party has a plentifal supply of stocks. 
A pool or ring is a combination formed to control prices. 

A broker is said to carry stocks for his customer when he has 
bought and is holding it for his account. 

yp pote is a pretended sale by special agreement between bayer 
and seller, for the purpose of getting a quotation reported. 

A put and call is when a person gives so much per cent. for the 
option of buying or selling so much stock on @ certain day, at a 
price fixed the day the option is given, 
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— One of our teachers informs me that the account of Santa- 
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**QUOD HOC SIBI VULT?” 


Mr. Editor : —1 beg permission to point out the errors in Law- 
rence S. Benson’s method for geometrically trisecting any plane 
angle, published in the JOURNAL of Aug. 22, 1889. 

After geometrically locating the point F, Mr. Benson proceeds 
with his demonstration; 







and in the very first sen- B 
tence, he begins with a L 
misleading statement. He N x 


says: ‘‘Let D be any 
point on the are SDA,” 
and he then requires us to 
draw the diameter DF; 
but after the point F is 


ae 
(Ape 
geometrically located, it 8 


must be observed, there is 


only one point D in the ¥ 


are SDA, from which dia- A 
ameter DF can be drawn. 
Passing this misleading re- 
quirement in his demon- 
stration, he proceeds @ 

learnedly until he fails to 

show that the point P bisects the radius CA. Without this impor. 
tant proof, his reasoning is invalid; and, consequently, his concla- 
sions are false. 

In his illustrating diagram, Mr. Benson has very adroitly chosen 
the <BSA = 674°; and in this special case only, will the point 
P, bisect the radius CA. If an angle greater than 674° be chosen, 
the point P, by his method of construction,— that is, by putting 
MO = WX, falls to the left of the middle point of the radius CA ; 
and if an angle less than 674° be chosen, the point P, falls to the 
right of the middle point of the radius CA. If Mr. Benson can 
succeed in geometrically locating the point P,—and, consequently, 
the point M, his method for geometrically trisecting any plane 
angle is accurate in every particular; but, as it is, a plane angle of 
674° only, can be geometrically trisected by his method. 

New York, Oct. 2, 1889. COUNTRY GREEN, 
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Mr. Editor : — That Lawrence 8. Benson’s method of trisecting 
any plane angle is not exact, except in particular cases, may be 
shown by a comparison of two analytical expressions of the length 

Le of the line CX ; one of 

F the expressions being 
mite 7: derived from the geo- 
‘ wee metrical construction of 

: the figure without de- 

pending upon the sup- 

posed trisection, and 

the other expression be- 

ing derived on the as- 

sumption that the angle 

is geometrically tri- 
sected. 

If Mr. Benson’s 

method were correct, 

© these two expressions 

} would be _ identically 

equal for every value of 

af the angle to be tri- 

sected. Sach, however, is not the case, as may easily be seen from 

the expressions themselves, as well as when numerical values are 

substituted. 

So much of Mr. Benson’s construction as we need, is, in his own 
words, as follows: ‘* Angle LSA is right, < BSA is acute, <LSB 
is the complement of <BSA. FP is the middle point of the radius 
CA. PW is perpendicular to SA, the diameter of the circle, 
MW is parallel to SA, and is produced until WX = MO. Draw 
CX, cutting the circumference in EH. Bisect the are NE at F; 
then the <s BSF, F3E, and ESA are equal, —that is, the <BSA 
is geometrically trisected. B let D be any [?] point on the 
arc SDA. Draw the diameter DF, make DG equal to SM, and 
perpendicular to DF. From G, draw GX parallel to DF, and 
GX meets MW produced at X, ete.’’ This last statement is not 
correct; GX does not in general meet MW produced at X,—but at 
a point which we will denote by X’, not far from X. Let the 
angle to be trisected be denoted by 39, and let the radius CA be 
unity. Draw XK parallel to MS ; then will 
(CX)? = (XK)? + (CK)? = (MS)? + (CP + PK)... (a). 
Now, MS = }/3; CP =}; and PK = MO = MScotBSA = 
}/(3)cot39. ‘These values of MS, CP, and PK substituted in (a) 
give (CX)? = $+ 4[1 + V(3)cot39}?... (1). : 

To obtain an expression for CX’, we assume that the <BSA, = 
30, has been trisected by Mr. Benson’s method. From the AX’CH, 
we readily deduce 

(CX’)? = (CH)? + (AX’)*— 2(CH) X (HX’) cosCHX’ .. (8) 

But, CHX’T is a rhombus, since the parallels which form it are 
equally distant apart. Consequently, CH = HX’ and <HX'C 
= Y¥Y’CH = 20. Therefore, <X’HC = 180° — 49. Draw CR 
parallel to DG; then CR = M3 = }4y3. Also, <RCA = 
46 ~ 90°, since << FCA = 4¢ and <FCR = 90°. From the right- 
angled AHCR, “ 

‘ CH = CRsecRCH = }, (3)sec(49~-90°). 
Substituting this value of CH in (3) and remembering that HX’ 
= CH, we have 

(CX’)? = ga0ec?(4¢~90°)(1 + cosdp) . » - (2). 
If Mr. Benson’s method were correct, the second members of (1) 
and (2) would be identically equal for all values of 3¢ less than 90° ; 
they are, however, in general not equal,—and, consequently, Mr. 
Benson’s method does not geometrically trisect any plane angle. 
As a particular case, when the ig" el trisected is 60°, we 
uce from (1) and (2), respectively, the values : 
_— (ory = 1.750000... CX = 1.822 | 
Navy BLveE. 
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(CX’)? = 1.773888. .*, CX’ = 1.330. 
the radius CA = 1 being the unit of length. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 22, 1889. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. | 


(W) By E. C. Myers, Marietta, Ga.—Solve the equation, 
aoe + Mts = ME... (1). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Dividing (1) by M2" and transposing, Mite ag Maes =1. . (2). 
Solving (2), Maer = 4(14 75)... (3). ae 
Taking logarithms of (3), 2zlog™l = log(1 +5) — log, 
; ea Se 
2log Mi 


== 


*f 
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Wuar an array of clubs! The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, the Boston Masters’ Club, the High School- 
masters’ Club, the various county clubs, and so on to an 
innumerable host. And all men! Brethren and sisters, 
there is a mistake somewhere. Either the ladies should 
be admitted to existing clubs, or they should have as 
many clubs of their own as the men have. 


SCHOOLROOM PLANTS. 


While it is possible to fill the windows of a school- 
room too full of potted plants for the health of the chil- 
dren, or for the light of the room, there is still a very 
substantial margin for the beautifying of the room with 
bloom and the instruction of the pupils through the 
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“ You may pay more for your schooling than your 
education is worth.” 


Be the master of the situation. 

We want teaching to be a uniformly rising science. 
Ficute styled gymnastics a vital part of education. 
Tue mission of the evening school is not appreciated. 


WE are no nearer a royal road to learning than in 
ancient days. 


In Scotland school inspectors may retire at 60, and 
must retire at 65. 


NEARLY one third of the colleges and universities of 
the country are in the South. 


Tne Denver clergymen are as much exercised as those 
of Boston over the future of the public school. 


MeTAODICAL DISCIPLINE is as much needed to-day as 
ingenious tact, and in some quarters it is more needed. 


M‘ssissippt, Missouri, and West Virginia each spend 
more mills per dollar for education than New York State. 


THe man who has a new idea must expect to accustom 
men to. it by its successful application before they respect 
bis enthusiasm. 


Ir is estimated that the average length of service in 
one school among the elementary school masters of 
England is about eighteen months. 


Lonpon is facing the stairways, corridors, cloakrooms 
and lavatories of her new school buildings with glazed 


growth pf plants, their budding and blooming. The 
teacher needs to enlist the pupils in the cultivating of the 
plants. If they can be originally purchased or given 
by the pupils, so much the better; but the handling of the 
plants, the moving, watering, plucking of decaying leaves, 
and the gathering of the flowers should be the work of 


the pupils. 





THE EYE IN TEACHING. 


The eye of the teacher has an influence that he cannot 
over-estimate. It is of the utmost importance that he 
train himself to look the school squarely in the eye, that 
he so command a view of the school that whenever any 
child looks up he may meet the eye of the teacher. The 
place for the teacher, almost invariably, is at his de-k 
with his face to the school as a whole. There is rarely 
any excuse for the teacher to have his back to any pupil 
in the room. In doing blackboard work he is tempted 
to stand with his back to the school, but the occasions for 
this are not numerous. 

The object in facing the school is not primarily for the 
sake of discipline, though it has this for its aim second- 
It is largely because the eye is the most economical 
Attention the 


arily. 
force to use in commanding attention. 


7| teacher must have ; he cannot command it by any order 


issued or rule laid down. It must be won by the teacher, 
and it must be won by the exercise of some force. The 
play of the voice is one of the forces, but this requires 
energy of mind, expenditure of nerve force. Physical 
activity may secure it, as may personality in physical 
sympathy ; but these are naturally exhaustive. Keenness 
of intellect, brightness of wit may hold the attention, but 
this is a constant draft in its way. While the teacher 
needs, by way of variety, all of these resources, that 
The teacher 
can put more life, energy, and personality into the eye 


which is the most economical is the eye. 


with Jess draft upon intellect or nerve force than in any 
It is a study to know how to do it. It is 
high art todo it. Great skill is required, but it pays a 


other way. 


hundred fold. 


THE GENIUS TEACHING. 





The genius is not the best teacher. He is not so good 
a teacher to-day as he was forty years ago. He had his 
place in the district school and the country academy then ; 
he has very little availability for the graded school. The 
school of that day was judged almost entirely by the one 
boy in ten years whom it made a great man; the school 
of the present is judged by the ability it gives the aver- 
age children to do reliable work every day. The man or 
woman of no great talent, who will patiently learn how 
to do his or her best, by the best methods, for every child, 
every hour of every day, will accomplish infinitely more 
than the impetuous genius striving to be an Edison in 
methods of instruction, electrifying the school world 
twice a week by an announcement of some ingenious de- 
vice for teaching with the most fuss over the thing of least 
consequence. 

The genius has more need of being regulated, toned 
down, balanced, than the teacher who is not a genius has 
of being toned up and stimulated. There are a few, very 
few, educational Edisons ; there are many, very many 
educational adventurers, loading the market with odie 
tional trumpery only worthy to be compared to the every- 





bricks, for cleanliness, cheerfulness, and light. 


where cursed patent farmyard gate, beehive, and save-all- 
the-labor soap. 


No true genius will ever be suppressed by the neglect 
to praise every new educational claimant. 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Brighton, England, has had a notable case of corporal 
punishment. The rule of the board is that only the head 
master shall inflict corporal punishment. The head mas. 
ter of the Eastern-Roads School was physically unable 
and unwilling to punish. Mr. H. Tomkys had no ayer- 
sion to punishing, and was physically equal to any emer- 
gency. He punished one lad somewhat severely, and the 
school management committee of the board reported that 
his resignation be forthwith demanded. Fifty-four par- 
ents of children attending the school sent in a memorial 
expressing regret at the act of the committee, and urging 
his retention. The father of the boy who had made the 
complaint also asked in writing that Mr. Tomkys be re- 
tained. The teacher expressed his regrets in writing, 
and the boy assured them that he was very fond .of the 
teacher. It was only after a long discussion and upon an 
appeal to the charity of the members as Christians, that 
an amendment of censure was substituted for that de- 
manding the resignation of the teacher. 








A CARICATURE. 


One of the bright criticisms of the day, one of the 
crisp, tingling arraignments of the school teachers, by a 
school teacher, has these startling paragraphs : 

** Formalism is almost as complacent and prosperous now as in 
the days when it put Socrates to death. It audacionsly claims the 
honor of what genius it has failed to kill, what lucidity it has failed 
to cloud, what candor it has failed to tura to falsehood. It still 
stands because it has disabled the vast majority of its pupils from 
seeing what an imposter it is. It does not even k».ow itself to be a 
malefactor. 

‘* Tt takes the wholesome food prepared by science, chops it into 
chunks of given sizes, rolls the chunks into indigestible balls, and 
drops them whole down the victim’s throat, timing their administra- 
tion by the ticking of the watch. That a few survive the long 
contioued process and retain some power of mental digestion, is 
due to unusual natural vigor, or to other conditions not in the 
power of formalism to reach.’’ 

We have a keen appreciation of the worthy motives of 
this bright writer, and enjoy the confidence with which 
attacks are made upon everything that does not bear the 
imprint of a given mind; but we fail to find in the public 
school system of to-day anything which justifies the 
charges thrown out so boldly. The writer owes it to the 
teachers of the country to tell us just where she finds 
this condition of things; how broad her observations 
have been; how recently she has made them, ete. The 
trouble with all wholesale charges of formalism has been 
that in every case which we have been able to test they 
have been made by men and women who know absolutely 
nothing about the thing of which they speak ; by those 
who spend their time caricaturing the schools they do not 
visit, or, if visiting, choosing that of a pet disciple, or 
some school whose demerit has attracted attention. There 
is much poor teaching as there is much poor preaching, 
medical practice, legal practice, dentistry, etc., but it is 
in spite of the leaders in educational circles. 

We have visited within five years, with note-book in 
hand, eyes open for both the good and the bad, question- 
ing all that we wished, more than 400 schools in New 
England, 200 in New York, 70 in New Jersey, 100 in 
Pennsylvania, 100 in Maryland and Washington, 100 in 
Ohio and Michigan, 200 in Illinois, 100 in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, 100 in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, 150 in California and Utah. In all this 
tour of observation and unofficial examination we have 
found much more to admire than criticise. It has been 
arare thing to find a teacher who was not trying to be 
progressive. It has been as common to find a school in- 
toxicated by excessive mixed pedagogical drinks as mor- 
phined by formalism. Nine superintendents out of ten 
are encouraging advanced methods; nineteen normal 
schools out of twenty are waging vigorous warfare 0D 
non-philosophical methods; nine towns out of ten seek 
trained teachers; nearly every educational leader is ad- 
vocating better methods based upon better principles. 

In some large cities there is some very poor teaching 
by men and women who pride themselves upon it- In 





some rural districts there is scandalously poor teaching 
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done by the sister, daughter, or cousin of the trustee, but 
it is all in spite of the best efforts of the leaders. Politics 
in the school boards of large cities and selfishness in the 
hearts of some country directors make it too easy for 
poor teachers to occupy places that belong to those better 
qualified, but every year reduces the number of teachers 
who secure or retain their places from such causes. 











THRIFTY TEACHERS. 


{Editorial Observations. ] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 21, 1889, 

Ove of the featares of the Pacific Coast is the thrift of many of 
its teachers. The “‘ get ahead atmosphere”’ is tonic for the school 
teachers, male and female. [I have previously referred to some 
who have left the profession because of improved and improving 
financial conditions; I speak now of others also still in the profes- 
sion who have learned to be thrifty. They will merely be typical 
cases of which it would be easy to give many illustrations, 

The case of an Arizona gentleman who is here on a business trip 
is interesting. -He came to Phanix, Arizona, from New York State, 
a physical wreck, some fifteen years ago. He had no funds and 
therefore taught. He afterward became county school superin- 
tendent. He saved, invested, and picked up every available bit of 
land he could pay for. The town grew, and he was one of the 
forces that made it grow. He was one of the projectors of every 
town improvement, and now ranks in San Francisco as one of the 
solid men of the South, with wealth that must approach a 
quarter of a million. It is needless to say that he is not now a 
schoolmaster. 

‘* This is an exceptional case,’’ you say. Yes, it is, and here is 
another. Into Ventura County came a young man from Pennsyl- 
vania, afew years ago. He came toteach. He had no capital 
but his brains. Five years ago he purchased 160 acres of land for 
$8,000, or $50 an acre, making a small first payment from the 
savings of his teaching. He saved every dollar he could from his 
small sslary and put the proceeds of his ranch into the payments, 
In three years he left teaching and devoted himself to his ranch. 
He has now made his last payment, and is one of the solid men of 
the county. . He is on the road to large wealth. 

‘* Bat he had great luck.” Yes, he did. He proved to have 
the best bean land in the country and got a yield on some parts 
of his ranch as great as 3,000 pounds, or a ton and a half, to the 
acre, 

Here is another man who has not had great luck. He bought at 
a higher figure. He got 70 acres at $156 per acre, four miles 
from his school. He has a large school to care for and rents his 
land for one fourth the crops, but he is getting about as much from 
his share of the crops as from his salary, and it will yield about 
ten per cent. additional every year. He is doing finely for a 
schoolmaster. 

Here is a case of the humblest class. A young man, in poor 
health, with no capital, and unable to take a large school, has a 
small rural school, ata low salary. He ventured to purchase 20 
acres four years ago at $60 an acre. He has been offered $250 an 
acre for it. He declined the offer. He put the 20 acres into En- 
glish walout trees. ‘I‘hey are now from 12 to 18 feet in height and 
3 inches through at base, and will begin to bear in two years. 
While waiting for them to grow he has been raising Lima beans, 
without p'aating near enough to the trees to hurt them. He has 
let it out on shares. In four years his income from it has paid for 
it, and for all improvements. He might have made $3,800 by sell- 
ing it, but in three years he will have an income of from $1,500 to 

2,000, and it will be worth from $10,000 to $20,000 more than he 
paid for it, entirely independent of the value of other lands. It 
will pay 10 per cent. on that amount of money. 

‘*But these are all men,’’ says some aspiring woman. Yes, 
they are, but here is the case of a woman. 

A woman, teaching here but fifteen years, has turned her hand 
to real estate advantages as the savings from her salary have per- 
mitted, until she has town lots rapidly advancing in price, a vine- 
yard among the foot-hills, 160 acres of prospective vineyard in the 
vine lands of the South, 160 acres of magnificent timber land in 
Oregon, ete. The teacher in the East would be quarreling about 
dividends; the teacher here ignores the dividends, scorns them 
even, seeking rather the substantial values which make future 
wealth assured. 

These are cold school teacher facts. We do not wish to see the 
teachers of the East deserting our cities ard towns for the sunny 
lands of California, bat if ill health of self or friends makes such a 
transfer inevitable, we should be tempted to congratulate them 
upon their possibilities. If you go, do not speculate, but make in- 
vestments ‘‘ for keeps.’’ 

Few have any idea how many Eastern teachers are there already. 
In one town of thirty-three teachers I was curious to know the 
birthplace of each. Three only were from California, while there 
were five from Iowa, five from New York, three each from Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts, two from Ohio, one each 
from Pennsylvania, Dakota, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Ne- 
braska, 

My curiosity went farther, and I was interested in knowing why 
they came. Here are some of the answers: 

‘* The cold weather of Iowa forced me here.” 

‘*T came to save my sister’s life,’’ was the testimony of three. : 

** T came because [ was completely broken down,”’ said four dif- 
ferent women. 

“Came for my mother’s health.”’ 

‘* Was tired of the New York climate.’’ 











Father would have died East if I had not been willing to come.”’ 
M The boom brought my father, and I came,”’ said several. 

I came on a Raymond excursion and wouldn't go back.’’ 
A few suggestions should be made for the benefit of any who 
contemplate going to California. You must have a normal school 
diploma, a state certificate, or pass a severe examination. Higher 
qualifications are demanded for country schools in California than 
anywhere else in the country. The pay for country school teaching 
is the highest by far. There is a great field for the best Eastern 
women. One county has put in nearly a hundred new teachers in 
a little over a year. I rejoice in every fresh opening for good, 
earnest, tired teachers who need the change of climate and luxury 
which California can bring to them, profitably as well as pleasantly. 

My notebook is bursting with facts and experiences from San 
Francisco to Chico on the North, and Los Angeles on the South, 
but they must wait for other weeks. A, E. WINsHIr. 








THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunTon, LL.D.] 


FIFTH LECTURE. 


We have defined presentation to be the power of the intellect to 
know objects when immediately before the mind. Any exercise of 
this power is an act of presentation. The result of such an act is 
presentative knowledge. It is well to keep the distinction between 
the power to do, the act of doing, and the result of the act, quite 
distinct. 

Do acts of presentation differ to such an extent as to warrant us 
in assuming different faculties of presentation? Whatever is 
known is an object of knowledge. There are two classes of things 
which the soul can know, material things and states of the soul 
itself. Thus I may know a tree, which isa material thing; or I 
may know a feeling of grief, which is a state of the soul. 

We do not know what material objects are, in and of themselves ; 
we know only by the phenomena which they present. We do not 
know the essence of the soul; we only know the phenomena which 
it presents to itself.- But the phenomena of mind and the phenom- 
ena of matter are unlike; they are generically unlike. Hence the 
activities of the soul in knowing these diverse classes of phenomena 
are unlike. Hence we may assume the existence of different facul- 
ties of presentation. 

The faculty of the soul to know material objects presentatively 
is perception. The faculty of the soul by which it knows its own 
acts and states presentatively is consciousness. Another generic 
name for presentation is perception. When the faculty of immedi- 
ate knowledge is called perception, the faculties which I have 
called perception and consciousness are designated by the terms 
outer perception and inner perception. Other terms for the fac- 
ulties of presentation are outer sense and inner sense, also percep- 
tion and reflection. 

Perception differs from consciousness in requiring special sense 
organs for its exercise. In perception the relation of the soul to 
the body is revealed; in consciousness the activity of the soul is 
not necessarily known as united with the body. 

The first mental acts of the child are those of perception; and 
this faculty is more active than any other for several years. The 
full development of consciousness requires years of careful training. 
It is possible to develop a really philosophic consciousness through 
a protracted series of exercises, such as require an exhaustive con- 
sideration of all kinds of mental phenomena. To this end mental 
processes must be repeated and prolonged for purposes of study. 
They must be studied both for classification and explanation. 
This is n-t the work proper for children; but it is most useful for 
the teacher. Begin with a study of your mental states; then read 
works on psychology, study the mental processes of children; and 
then come back again to the study of self. 


SIXTH LECTURE. 


The process of perception is purely a mental process. Knowl- 


edge does not go into the mind ; it originates there. The physical 
conditions of perception are to be distinguished from perception 
itself. These physical conditions are: (1) Organs of sense,—the 
nose, the tongue, the ear, the eye, and the nerves of touch; (2) 
objects possessing powers of stimulating the organs of sense,—odors, 
flavors, sounds, colors, and textual qualities; (3) the actual stimu- 
lation of the organs by the objects. 

The process of perception consists of two elements, —the feeling 
which the mind feels in the organ which is stimulated, and the im- 
mediate knowledge of the quality of the object which stimulates 
the sense. The former is sensation proper, and the latter is percep- 
tion proper. 

The knowledge which we have of the quality of an object on ac- 
count of its immediate stimulation of one of the senses is an original 
perception. The power of original perception is so called because 
it is av original endowment of the mind. Every child is originally 
endowed with the power of knowing the smoothness of an object by 
touching the object. a 

The knowledge of the quality of an object through the original 
perception of another quality is an acqnired perception of the sense 
by which the other quality, is known, The knowledge of the 
smoothness of an object through the original perception of its color, 
is an acquired percep'ion of sight. The power of acquired percep- 
tion is so called because it is not possessed by the child till gained 
or acquired by experience. 

A knowledge of the relation of original to acquired perception, 
and of both to the pupil’s subsequent progress, is most important. 
Add to this a knowledge of the proper means of exercising these 
faculties, and of the law of their development, and we have made 





considerable progress in educational science. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 





A year ago 
My mind was so 

Forgetful that ’t was paining 
My friends, and I 

B, Was urged to try 

A course of memory training. 
I did my best,— 

Time did the rest, 

And soon a cure effected. 
The memory plan 
Proved better than 

I really had expected. 


But then, alas! 
I met a lass 
Whe held herself above me. 
1 wooed in vain, 
And won but pain,— 
She said she couldn’t love me. 
And now I wish,— 
Oh, how I wish!— 
That I had never met her: 
Or that my mind 
Were less refined,— 


For now I ean’t forget her! — Selected. 


— Smith saw a sign in one of the stores which read, ‘‘ Umbrellas 
repaired and re-covered.’’ He says he wishes the firm would re- 
cover the umbrella he lent Jones at the club last winter. 

— “Did you get on to that banana peel on the stairs ?”’ asked 
one office boy of another. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the other, with an ex- 
pression of feeling; ‘‘I tumbled! ’’—Exr. 

— A Chicago man recently applied for a divorce from his wife 
because she did not make good coffee, but the courts decided that 
they could not grant it on coffee grounds, 

— The courtship tender is a little smack.— Boston Courier. 


— A man can learn a good deal from an oyster. The latter 
never turns red when it gets in a stew.— Yonkers Statesman. 

— Remains to be seen—A collection of mummies, 

_. ‘*Tsn’t that immense!’’ said the Chicago girl, as she admir- 
ingly looked at the slipper into which the salesman had crowded 
her dainty foot. 

— ‘*Look at Brown over there in thecorner.’”’ Smith—‘' Yes, 
buried in thought.’’ Jones—‘‘ Mighty shallow grave, isn’t it ?’’— 
Christian Reg’ ster. 

— A rich but ignorant man recently wrote to an acquaintancs as 
follows: ‘‘ Will you please find a private tooter for my son as soon 
as possible ?’’ He shortly after received this answer: ‘‘ Our best 
cornet playersare Levy and Walter Emerson.’’—American Hebrew. 





THIS AND THAT. 








‘* Bright leaves beneath our feet are flung, 
Bare boughs against a sky of gray, 
Hither and thither sobbing sway, 

As if wild hands a specter wrung. 
Is this the world that was so gay, 
And fresh and fair but yesterday ?”’ 


— Miss Amelia B. Edwards is honored by both a Ph.D. and an 
LL.D. 

— An Italian is among the students at the Yale Law School,— 
the first in the history of the institution. 

— Henry Villard, the railroad magnate, is a specialist in music, 
plays the violincello, and is a rare musical critic. 

— Elmira, N. Y., has the largest Chautauqua Circle so far re- 
ported. There are over one hundred members, representing all de- 
nominations, and ranging in age from seventeen to fifty. 

— Sir Edward Arnold, author of The Light of Asia, has a son 
with literary ambitions. The young man is now writing a romance 
entitled The Wonderful Adventures of Phra, the Phanician. 

— The Jews of New York propose to erect a mission building to 
cost $200,000. In the new building will be kindergarten and in- 
dustrial classes, free lectures, libraries, and instruction in various 
departments. 

— According to the London World, the statement that Wilkie 
Collins left copious reminiscences and numerous manuscripts is in- 
correct. The nearest approach to reminiscences by him is con- 
tained in a series of annotations on a copy of Forster's Life of 
Dickens. 

— Herbert Spencer’s autobiography is said to be completed 
though not to be published in his lifetime. The manuscript has 
been put in type, and three proofs only are taken, all of which are 
sent tohim. Before the type is distributed, two molds are taken 
for stereotyping, one of which is to be sent to America. 

— If the work of excavation goes on at the present rate, it will 
be about seventy years before the whole of Pompeii is laid open to 
the light. Any visitor may be fortanate enough to be the first to 
see some pictured wall, some jar, or piece of sculpture, from which 
the ashes and earth have jast been removed, and which the eye of 
man has not seen since the first century of the Christian era. 

— Queen Victoria is one of the four most accomplished linguists 
among women of imperial rank, the other three being her daughter 
Victoria, the widowed German empress, the Russian ezarina, and 
the Austrian kaiserin. The queen is master of French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, not to mention Gaelic and the Indian tongue. 

— Miss Emma Marwedel, of San Francisco, was requested last 
week, by the leading kindergartners of New York, to give an ex- 
planation of her educational appliances for use in the home and the 
kindergarten, and also to speak upon the purpose and method of 
her so-called missing link between the kindergarten aud the pri- 
mary school. Miss Marwedel’s health prevented her from under- 
taking a regular lecture, but the consequent conversational charac- 
ter of the meeting proved to be very attractive. So deep an ipter- 
est was felt in her work and methods that a second meeting was 





arranged for, which proved to be even more snecessful in the awak 
ening of thought and interest in the subject. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ‘ 
Lounge he provet cert ean 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., ive I 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ive the measures of 


books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 








SELECTIONS FROM WorpsworTta. With Notes by A. J. 
George, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 434 pp, 7} x5}. 
Price, $1.25. : ap 
Many distinguished educators fiad encouragement in noticing the 

osition that English studies occupy in our best schools and colleges. 

Vordsworth belongs to a galaxy of author-teachers of an ideal and 

spiritual philosophy in which the facts of human experience are 
interpreted and referred to an order and a world beyond that which 
the senses can reveal. They have broadened and deepened the world’s 
ideas. Representing no system of education or school of morals, 
they have taught that all education is a failare which does not de- 
velop eyes to see and a heart to feel moral, artistic, and intellect- 
ual excellence. 

These representative selections have been chosen after some ex 
perience in their use with classes, and the community of teachers 
will welcome them eagerly. The poet's own notes, dictated to 
Miss Fenwick, are especially helpfal. Occasional descriptions of 
scenes connected with the poems, and shedding light upon them, are 
aptly introduced. 

An ARITHMETIC FOR PrepaRAToRY ScHoors, Hien 
ScHooLs, AND ACADEMIES. By Charles A. Hobbs, A M. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 343 pp, 74x5. Price, $1.00. 
This author has projected into the arithmetical work of the high 

schools and academies the present tendency of eliminating non- 
easentials and the simplifying of number work. The sabjects 
treated range through all the experiences of commercial and indus- 
trial life. The book contains over one thousand examples taken 
from the entrance papers of various universities and colleges, espe- 
cially from those of the United States military and naval academies. 
The author has won for the academy in which he is an instructor 
high regard for the proficiency attained by his pupils, and this bas 
been secured by his use in the classroom of the material which is 
here presented in textbook form. There is, as there sbould be, 
more matter than the average teacher can use; but, to-day, a per- 
fect textbook must rely upon the good sense and skill of the teacher 
in omissions and eliminations. 


Crry Learenps. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 170 pp., 9 x 64. 

One feels a kindling enthusiasm at the mere sight of a volume of 
poems by this autbor. He never praises himself; to stand for 
what he is has proved safficient. So the reviewer may well refrain 
from words, this work being its own highest praise. From the 
start Carleton has been going from better to best, and in these 
Seven-Chained Legends he has evideotly still labored successfully 
to deserve the respect and affection of his Jarge family of loyal 
readers. We quote from ‘‘ Kidnapped in Mercy,’’ the seventh 
chain, some words by the ‘* Teacher’? : 

* Life throngs with experiments; most things that we do are the 
plauting of grain: 

Perhaps we are buildiag gold harvests,—perchance we may fruitless 
remaia. 

On ruins of many a century the edifice stands as we gaze; 

A splendid success, loved of Heaven, full many a failure repays.” 

EnGuish LAanps, Lerrers, AND Kinas. From Celt to 

Tador. By Donald G -Mitchell. New York: Charles Serib 

ner’s Sons. 322 pp, 74x5. Price, $1 50. 

An honestly descriptive title under which one of our most ac- 
ceptable writers holds informal intercouree with the reader, 
concerning English literary people and the ways in which they 
worked, and also concerning the times and places in which they 
lived and died. Of course in a volume of this siz2, the subj ct, 
with all that it implies of history and topography, cannot be treated 
exhaustively. It is the most salient points that Mr. Mitchell ha- 
seized and, it may be said, decorated for this presentation In this 
kind of work he even outdoes Burns’ notable housewife who 
**mak’s auld clo’es amaist as gude’s the new.’’ We remember to 
have heard these thiogs early and often, certainly; and yet, start- 
ing with Celtic literature and passing on to Queen Elizabeth and 
her ‘‘ progresses,’’ we fiod each character, each production, each 
legend and pageant invested with a fresh and captivating interest. 





Tue Cartp anp Cuitp-Naturg. By the Baroness Ma- 
renholtz-Buelow. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 207 pp, 
Price, $1 50. 

We have often expressed surprise that there was no American 
edition of this work, but it is a sufficient reward for delay to have 
it appear in such excellent form, a companion to Mr. Bardeen’s 
Froevel’s Autobiography. There is no satisfactory life o‘ Froebel, 
tbat is, no classic biography. His extended lett»rs to the Dake of 
Mivingen in 1827, and to Krause in March, 1828, are styled his 
autobiography and must be supplemented by the reminiscences of 
the Baroness Buelow, who was bis most enthusiastic apostle. This 
volume really gives usa the best insight to the persouality, princi- 
ples, and methods of Froebel. 


Tue Akt oF BREATHING AS THE Basis OF TONE PrRo- 
DUCTIONS By Leo Kofler. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 
275 pp. Price, $2 00 
This is not au ordinary work on voice culture ; itgives the method 

of the old Italian masters. It has a broad guage iotended not 
alone for elocutionists, but for teachers, preachers, lawyers, and all 
speech sufferers, and is in the interest of audiences and congrega- 
tions that suffer from the imperfect tone production resulting from 
faultly breathing. 

That which impresses us most in an examination of the book is 
the skill with which it tells how and why things are to be dons. Of 
course the book abounds in exercises giyen in detail with explicit 
directions what not to do as well as what to do. Numerous illus. 
trations tell the position to be taken in the various exercises. 





Ur Norrn in A Wasver. By Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
Author of ‘* Makiog the Best of It,’’ ete. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 350 pp., 74x 5. Price, $1 25. 

This is No. 2 of the ** Look Ahead Series,”’ for which a host of 
young readers have inderd been looking ahead, and on which they 
may now feast with the appetite of a Greenland boy dining up na 
newly caught seal. We can imagine the author letting his pen, 
heated from exe:cise, cool a moment in his fiogers while he consid- 
ered whether to produce a story or a book on Arctic exploration 
and feeling a sudden inspiration to combine the two. The result is 
a story in pat, and interwoven with this fabric of fancy are facts 
from the fascinating texture of Arctic life and the heroism exhibited 
by Arctic cxplorers. But beyond this, the leading idea of the book 
ja valu sbie as showing how charac‘er built upon sound principles may 
be expectd toabdide, even when the pcops of society are far removed, 


D. Lornror Company’s NEw Books. 


ouncement of the D. Lothrop Company, Boston, for the 
pad pe are of 1889-90 is unusually rich and varied. The ‘‘ Cat- 
alogue of the Select List of Books ”’ will be supplied to any -_ 
sending for it to 364 and 366 Washington Street, Boston. .* is- 
count will be given to persons ordering books from this list for libra- 
ries or in quantities. It contains books of value and interest for 
readers of all ages; many of them are beautifully illustrated. 

Of the strictly new books for the season is Lothrop’s Iilustrated 
Annual of Prose and Poetry. It is the opening volume of a pro- 
jected series, and is rich in stories of home life, adventure, travel, 
history, and poetry, all by the best authors, and beautifully illus- 
trated. No choicer gift book could be wished for young people of 

m thirteen to twenty. . 
ee of the most bewitobing books of the season will be Three 
Little Maids, by Mary Bathurst Deane. — It is a story of three 
bright English girls and their friends, and is told with a piquancy 
and originality that will make it as attractive to older readers as to 
the javeniles. Original drawings have been made for it by F. O. 

mall. : 

7 Plucky Smails, by Mary Bradford Crowninshield, is of somewhat 
different style from her All Among the Lighthouses and The Light- 
house Children Abroad, but contains no less accurate descriptions of 
sea life. The author is the «= Commander Crowninshield, 
U. S. N., and writes whereof she knows. 

The leading volume for older young people will be E. S. Brooks’ 
Story of the American Soldier, an entertaining and authentic narra- 
tive of the fighting men of America from the earliest days down to 
the present. The volume will prove a fitting companion to the 
Story of the American Sailor, already so popular with all classes. 

The same house announces a uel to Boy Life in the United 
States Navy. H. H. Clark, U. 8. N., the author, has recently re- 
turned from a prolonged trip to South America and Southern Eu- 
rope, and vouches for the truth of some of the mysterious incidents 
therein related. 

Olive Risley Seward, the adopted daughter of Secretary Seward, 
and his companion in his famous tour of the world, has gathered 
together her recollections of noted people and curious places and 
things in a readable volume ealled Around the World Stories. 

A Colonial Boy is the title of an historical story by Nellie Blessing 
Eyater. 

'W. L. Alden has a vigorous boy’s book called The Loss of the 
Swansea, full of excitement and fascination. 

Lotus Bay, by Laura D. Nichols, is one of those attractive juve- 
niles which combine information with entertainment in such delight- 
fal guise that the reader learns unconsciously of history and natural 
science. It belonga to the series Overhead, Underfoot, etc., pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop Co. 

Swanhilde is a collection of fresh German fairy tales, daintily 
illustrated with pen pictares by Bridgman. It is like a combina- 
tion of the Arabian Nights. Grimm, and Andersen. 

In the line of Holiday Gift Books, this house is preparing some 
exquisite volumes. Melodies from Nature, a collection of some of 
Wordsworth’s most charming poems, beautifully illustrated with 
photogravures from scenes made famous by his pen and with orig- 
inal desigas by Hiram Barnes, is a book that forms at once a 
charming memorial of the poet and of that fairest section of all 
England, the beautiful lake country. A Lost Winter, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, illustrated by Marv Cecilia Spaulding, is another 
rare holiday book. The Secret Way,—A Lost Tale of Miletus, is 
one of Balwer’s famous poems of life and love in the romantic East, 
into the spirit of which the artist, F. O. Small, has entered so suc- 
cessfully that the charm of the verse is redoubled. These three vol- 
umes are all bound in fine cloth and in morocco Fora less expen- 
sive gift book is that famous classic, Rub and His Friends, with or- 
iginal illustrations by Bridgman that enhance the beauty and ten- 
derness of the pathetic story. 

These are but a few of the forthcoming attractions of this favor- 
ite Boston house. 


PEARLS FROM THE East is the pleasing title of eight 
books, square, containing 156 double-column pages, by the late 
Rav. Richard Newton, D.D., issued by the American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia. Sacred pearls are these, moreover, 
being the stori«s of prominent Bible characters, told in a manner to 
interest and instruct young people, and made more effective by 
many full-page evgravings. Ino particular, the covers will attract 
by pictured Oriental scenes in true Oriental briliiancy of color. 
‘*The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man seeking 
goodly pearls.’’ 


Literary Gems, in six miniature volumes, from the 
press of the Potnams, New York, form an exquisite set not to be 
overlooked in the preparation for holiday gift-making. The list 
embraces Poe’s ‘‘ The Gold Bug,’’ Dr. Brown’s ‘‘ Rab and His 
Friends,’”’ bound with ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The 
Good-Natured Man,’’ J. R. Drake’s poem, ‘* The Calprit Fay,”’ 
Editor Curtis’ ‘‘ Our best Society,’’ aod Matthew Arnold's ‘* Sweet- 
ness and Light,’’—papers too widely and highly approved to need 
vomment from us. ‘These books are bound uniformly and very 
tastefully, in flexible covers of black, with gold tracings and half- 
gilt leaf edges, and are separately provided with ornamental cases. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





People’s Commentary on the Gospel according to Luke; by Edwin 
W. Rice. D.D.; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: tye BR 8.8 Guten. 
The Nursery Lesson Book; by Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; price. 75 ets. 
—— Practical Pocket Dictionary in English, French, Italian, German 
(4 vols ) ; rice, $4.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
aalen, be oe) 7 a ene price, 25¢, —— Wives of Men of 
; 8; phonse Daudet; trans 
York: Worthington A ated by Henry Wakefield. New 
oal and the Coal Mines; by Homer Greene; pricee75¢c. — 
Among the Phecians, from the translations of Homer's tapes ee 
} fA Bryant; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Aldeu's Manifold Cyclopxdi . 16); : 
sobn B. A> yaaa yclopadia (Vol. 16); price, 60 cents. New York: 
neient History (Part I.) The Eastern Nations ; 
Ys a eees gece. .< F—-_5 Ginn & Co, 5 Pik ola 
JL ou Hygiene; ames c 
Yori: D. Appleton rs iby Johonnot and Eugene Bouton. New 
oclal Aspects of Christianity and Other E: 3 i ; 
prise, 3° —_ at York: TY. Crowell eon ay Eopaee F. Mi; 
ady tor Business; by George J. Manson; price, 75 cents 
Everyday Biography; by A ; t ). New York: 
Fowier 4 Wels pny y Amelia J. Calver; price, $1.50. New York: 
mong the Folks ; by Verney L Cameron; price, 20 ¢ — 
Storm's gift; price. 50 cents. —— The Swiss Family estnaea.; tag 
1.25. —~ Stiver Linings Behind Earth’s Clouds ; by E. A. L. Knight. 
rice, 50 cents. _—Crag, Glacier, and Avalanche; price, $1.00.— Rob- 
nson Crusoe ; price, | ag —— Favorite Bible Stories for the Young ; 
price, 50 cents——You May Pick the Daisies; price, 35 cents, —— Bow- 
"gw Seckse: yet tee New York: T. Nelson & Sons : 
zions; b v. ° : 5 ve r 
p. Patuain's me oP red J. Church; price, $1 25. New York: G. 
hn Introduction to the Stu ; pri 4 
pAb ppiroductios dy of Shakespeare; price, $1.40. 
Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers; by J 


soston: 


ohn Taylor; price, 50 





cents. Boston School Supply Co. 
Lectures, faciles et amusnns 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 

Professor Moore, who occapies the chair of photography, has 
recently been granted a leave of absence for two years, with ex. 
penses paid, in order that he travel abroad and study photographic 
methods.——-The cap and gown are now compulsory Sunday 


garments. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The colored student, C. C. Cook, who was selected to be prize 
orator of the senior class, has resigned the honor conferred upon 
him. He was nominated for the place, without his knowledge, by 
a political faction, as a means of g votes. Assoon as he 
learned this fact he resigned, but too late to have his name removed 
from the ticket. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, 

Professor Mather’s condition will incapacitate him from further 
active work. ‘The recent surgical operation was successful, but it 
can only result in prolonging his life by temporarily checking the 
malady.——President Seelye has reached Antwerp after a rough 
voyage. He expected to proceed at once to Aix-les-Bains through 
Paris. —— The grading on Pratt field is progressing finely and the 
rough work is probably half completed. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, 
Greencastle, Ind., has opened with the largest attendance in its 
history, the increase being at least a hundred more than the num- 
ber of the corresponding date of last year. The largest increase 
is in the college classes, the freshman class numbering about 130, 
Up to date more than 700 students have matriculated in the vari- 
ous schools, and the number bids fair to reach a thousand before 
the close of the year. The acting president is Dr. J. P. D. John. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. , 

The recent disgraceful affair at this university, where two fresh- 
men were taken to a swamp by eight of the sophomores, aud bound 
to trees and treated to ali manner of indignities, has been treated as 
it should be by the authorities. It is a pleasant feature in contrast 
to this that the sophomore class of Bowdoin has unanimously voted 
to abolish hazing, and has secured a promise from the freshmen to 
the same effect. Hazing in the older and larger colleges is fast 
disappearing, and the sooner the smaller institutions abolish this 
species of barbarism the better. 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Prof. Melville B. Anderson, of the chair of literature, has seen 
through the press his translation of Hemusat’s Life of Thiers, which 
forms the sixth volume of the series of ‘‘Great French Writers,’’ 
translated by Mr. Anderson. A flourishing engineering society 
has been formed among the students. Weekly meetings are held, 
at which papers are read and topics of interest to enginéers are dis- 
cussed. ——Judge Austin Adams, of Dabuque, is at the university 
delivering one of his regular courses of lectures to the students of 
the law department. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, who was made a fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University for her mathematical achievements, takes a great 
interest in the plan of the collegiate alumnz to maintain each year at 
least one young woman, already a graduate of an American college 
belonging to the association, at a foreign university. With Mrs. 
Franklin at the head of a committee, the collegiate alumns# are 
now engaged in raising funds before declaring the fellowship open 
for competition. ——The students have finally given up the idea of 
wearing cap and gown. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

exhibits in a very striking way the results of the efforts made last 
year to keep abreast of the growing demands for improved methods 
of education. Not only are the students entering this autumn 
equal in number to all the old students in all departments of the 
university, but a very large proportion of these have been attracted 
from other colleges and have entered the upper classes. A begin- 
ning has been made in the direction of post-graduate coarees, tle 
demand being principally for philosophy and kindred branches. 
A very gratifying quickening of religious interest is apparent, aud 
the active work among the students is more promising than it has 
been for some time. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The faculty have suffered so many insults in recent years from 
the “‘ grinds’’ in the 7 7is, the annual published by the janiors, 
that they have assumed a censorship of the publication this year. 
One editor has already been removed, and it is expected that the 
book will be inoffensive and tame when it appears. ——The trouble 
between the juniors and the faculty ended by the students going 
back to their recitations The student who was expelled was given 
another hearing, but was not very favorably received by the faculty, 
and fioally nothing was done about taking him back. The junior 
class, however, being at fault themselves for cutting recitations in 
a body, did nothing more in behalf of their classmate. ——The 
freshman class is the largest for ten years, numbering 111. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

The examining committee of the faculty, consisting of Professors 
Westcott, Winans, Fine, and Thompson, has awarded the prize of 
$100, given annually by George W. Childs, A. M., of the Philadel- 
phia L-dger, to that student of the entering class who passes the 
best entrance examifation in the academical department. The 
papers handed in by Messrs. Brown and Henderson were so excel- 
lent and so equally meritorious that the committee were obliged to 
divide the prize between them. The second prize of $50, offered 
by the New York Alumni Association, was awarded to Benjamin 
B. McAlpine, of New York City.——A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia to consider the propriety 
of erecting a handsome monument on the site of the old log college. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
The present year promises to be the most prosperous one 
in the history of the university, Pillsbury Hall, costing 
about $175,000, the gift of ex-Govornor John S. Pillsbury, 294 
a law building, costing $25,000, have just been completed. A new 


chemical and physical laboratory is now under way and will be 
ready by tho fall of 1890. A new engine and boiler house ix @l- 
most fiaished.——The freshman class numbers 150, the senior 
class numbers 60, and there are 1,000 students enrolled in the dif- 
ferent departments of the university. The law school has neatly 





York: Chas. E, Merril & Go. B&*ltations; price, 40 cents. New, 


doubled in numbers, and this year will hava 124 matriculates. —— 
E. J. Babeock, 89, has charge of the department of seicvee 2 


| Grand Forks University, Dak. ——Miss Susan H. Omstead, RS is 


first assis:ant in an Eaglish echool in Constantinople. 
Joun Hanvasp, J&. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WorKERS.—THE 
‘““MANUAL TRAINING” ror PuBLIC ScHOOLs.—A 
MopIFIED SysTtEM FROM PROFESSOR RICHARDS 
or Pratr.—In ALL THE Crry ScHOooLs NO 
KITCHENS OR WoRKsHOPS. —A SATUR- 

DAY NORMAL ScHOOL.—THE 
BUDGET FOR ’90, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 


: " New York, Nov. 1, 1889. 

Last Saturday afternoon a goodly company of the Conference of 
Educational Workers held their third quarterly meeting at 9 Uni- 
versity Place. Before the subject of the day was introduced, Pro- 
fessor Perry, of Pratt Institute, read an admirably condensed and 
clear statement of the ideas presented at the last Conference from 
the papers on ‘‘ Th8 Kindergarten,” by Mies Caroline T. Haven, of 
the Workingman’s School of this city, and Mrs. Hicks, of Boston; 
on “‘ Form Study and Drawing’’ by Professor Perry, and the sub- 
sequent discussions, which were reported in this letter last spring. 
The statement of the joint committee, which being adopted by vote 
of the Conference was made a part of the worker's platform, as it 
were, is: 

1. Education is the preparation for life. Throughout all grades 
aod classes of instruction, it must be one in purpose and one in spirit. 

2. The kindergarten should be considered a necessary foundation 
of the whole education system. It should send the child to the pri- 
mary school with eyes that truly see, with receptive mind, and with 
fingers deft to execute. There should be a uniformity of method 
between it and each succeeding school of higher grade,—a growth 
and a development from one iato the other. 

3. Io the kindergarten a large proportion of every lesson is form 
study. This should proceed in progressive stages through the pri- 
mary and intermediate schools for its own educational value, and 
as the basis of manual training. 

4. In the study of form, we should proceed from the whole to 
parts, and in the expression of ideas of form, use clay, paper, tab- 
lets, sticks, and drawing. Models and objects should be studied, 
and expression given in regard to their fac's, their appearance, and 
their arrangement; and in all decoration, form, shape, and pro- 
portion, rather than lines, should be considered. 

5. Drawing should be a means of thought expression. The old 
net-work system of drawing on checked paper should be discarded. 
It is wrong in principle; it cramps execution, prevents considera- 
tion of the drawing as a whole, debars the child from the free ex- 
pression of thought, and is at variance with all other work of the 
modern kindergarten. 

6. At first, observation and free expression should be of more 
value than correct drawing; but later, great attention should be 
given to execution, though never to such an extent as to cripple free 
expression of thought and artistic feeling. Arm movement and free 
execution should be secured by means of the blackboard, large 
sheets of paper, good copybooks, and long pencils. 

7. Color, a most important element of kindergarten study, should 
be extended through the primary and other schools; but great care 
should be taken throughout in the arrangement and juxtaposition 
of colors, that a true appreciation of harmony and contrast may be 
developed in the child. 

8. Every effort should be made to place before the pupils models, 
objects, drawings, and copies of the best recognized types of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, that the pupil’s standard may be far 
above his own drawing and the blackboard sketch of the teacher, 
and that his taste may be cultivated in the choice and arrangements 
of forms to be drawn, in the form and ornamentation of objects, 
and in the elements of decorative design, —unity and stability, sym- 
metry and variety, contrast and harmony. 

(Signed) CAROLINE T. HAVEN, 
For the Committee on Kindergarten. 
WALTER S. Perry, 
For the Committee on Form Study and Drawing. 

The two papers of the day were on the subject of ‘‘ What Man- 
ual Training can be Introduced into the Public Schools ?’’ and 
were presented from slightly different standpoints by Prof. C. R. 
Richards, of Pratt, and Principal Henry P. O'Neil, of one of the 
first of our city grammar schools in which the modified system was 
introduced. Professor Richards’ paper dealt with the subject from 
what may be called the ideal standpoint. After stating very 
clearly the impossibility of there being as yet an elaborated and 
perfect scheme of the so-called manual training, his intention was 
not to touch on such new methods as have been introduced into the 
study of geography, number, language, nor to consider the primary 
and grammar school periods as in any way out of the experimental 
stage; he presented what one might call an illustrated review of 
points attained. Experience points to clay as the best material for 
schoolroom work. This may be followed by slips of paper leading 
to analysis; and charts of paper work were shown illustrating first 
year’s work, to develop the elementary idea. In the second year, 


the work of the first being also carried on, drawing may be made | 


use of, besides line work, dealing with the faces, and to some extent 
with the appearance, of the models. In the third year, the paper 


work, line work, and modeling may be successfully continued, and | 


elementary work from drawings be taken up. Color work is as 


yet in an unsatisfactory state of development. For the first gram- | 


mar year the speaker showed charts of form work made with very 
stiff paper, which called for the use of a few simple instruments, — 
a rule, two small triangles. Later, he said, the pupils might take 
up a very simple form of compass. ‘‘ We now approach geometry 
in its more direct relations; and geometry should not be left to 
later years. Drawing has now ceased to be a matter of simple form 
study; it has become somewhat of an expression of the thing seen 
and known; but it only reaches its best fruits educationally as the 
expression of an idea.’’ ogi 
Professor Richards strongly emphasized the harmony of this with 
other work when rightly arranged, and advocated the whole under 


one teacher. Some Swedish sl6jd work was exhibited. The spe- | 


cial value of the sléjd is in the underlying principles. We must 
remember that our object is purely educational. ‘There should be 


no trade work in the schools. $ 
Principal O' Neil’s paper was based upon the experiments that have 


so far been made in the public schools of thiscity. We inthe public 
anew include form study and drawing in manual training asa ieathee 
. : ——. agreeing that the higher studies should proceed from the 
' Kindergarten, and carry on the kindergarten idea ; and call that method 
right which proceeds on the basis of things. Instruction addresses to 
the mind of a child through all the senses, especially the neglected 
one, the muscular sense. Mere facility is not aimed at as the ob- 
ject. When facility is acquired so that the mind of the child is 
se exercised, we take that as a sign that the time has come to put 
im to other exercises. Mr. 0’ Neil made the very interesting state- 
ment that by January, 1890, all the schools in the city will have 
exercises in this ‘‘ unfortunately named manual training.’’ By the 
judgment of both the committee of eight and the board’s regular 
committee on studies, workshops and kitchens will be omitted, thus 
we shall avoid the appearance of trade teaching. 
Mr. O'Neil strongly urged the immediate establishment of a 
a Saturday normal school in the city, a school whose faculty shal! 
be made up of the best specialists that can be found, where teach- 
ers may receive not only the ablest instruction in the new studies 
they must take up, but where they may carry their difficulties 
every week and receive advice upon them from able and experi- 
enced teachers; and where by contact and discussion among them- 
selves they may be variously benefited. 
Both addresses were praised by President Butler, and a vote to 
that effect was taken by the conference. 
. * - 


Among the interesting things said at the reunion of the Normal 
College Alumuz, on Saturday last, was that about the incorporation 
of this body, and its appeal to Mayor Grant to appoiot one of their 
number, Mrs. Clara M. Williams, on the school board. The col- 


are now teaching in the common schools. 

Yesterday a delegation of the women principals presented to the 
Mayor a protest against the re-appointment of our women commis- 
sioners, on the ground that they have rendered no important service 
to the schools, and that they have acted contrary to, instead of 
helping on, the interests of teachers and pupils of their own sex. 
The protest is made in strong terms, and specifies the causes of dis- 
satisfaction. 





HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 








i KDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 








The forty-fifth semi-annual meeting of the New England Associ- 
ation of School Superintendents was held at the hall of the school 
committee, Boston, on Friday, November 1, opening at 9.45 a.m., 
‘ with the president, Wm. C. Bates, superintendent of schools, Canton, 

Mass.,in the chair. Devotional exercises were conducted by Rey. J. 
W. Hamilton, of East Boston, and the minutes of the last meeting 
were read by the secretary, and approved by I. Freeman Hall, 
superintendent of schools, Leominster, Mass. 
| The president appointed G. H. Martin, of Lynn, Mass.; N. L. 
Bishop, of Norwich, Conn., and H. M. Maxson, of Pawtucket, R. 
|I., a Committee on Nomiovation of Officers for the next six months. 


Some Notes upon European Schools 


' was the first subject taken up, and John T. Prince, agent of Massa- 
|chusetts Board of Education, read an interesting and very suggest- 
ive paper on the German schools. 

He said that all the schools in Germany were taught by recog- 
nized professional teachers. He outlined the organization of all 
grades, and indicated how they were supported. In the rural 
schools both sexes were generally taught together, in urban com- 
munities the schools were mostly separate; boys in one building 
and girls in the other. The classification was into three divisions 
in the country schools. Study was done at home in almost all 
grades of schools. 

The number in schools is limited by law ; but the law is often dis- 
regarded. In Saxony the lower schools are the best, while in 
Prussia the higher schools rank highest. The courses of study are 
made out, and are generally followed closely. Religion is taught 
in lower grades for eight years, and in the upper grades about six 
years, with a certain number of lessons a week. The same plan was 
required in all the ordinary branches. Attendance is compulsory 
for eight months in the year. The parents are fined for first and 
/second offences, and if the fines are not paid, ultimately they are 
‘imprisoned. Illiteracy is almost unknown. Only three tenths of 
one per cent. of the soldiery of the Empire cannot read. 

The schools are under superintendence in all sections and grades. 
The boards of education are made up of persons appointed by the 
‘Crown. The high school work begins in the fourth year and con- 
tinues nine and ten years. The boards are required to report to the 
minister of education, who resides at Berlin, at intervals. There 
are commissioners for the examination of pupils. The local boards 
attend to external affairs only. The magistrate and city superin- 
| tendent are members of the local board, which usually numbers 
five persons. The examination commissioners consist of seven 
members. The organization is similar in Saxony to that in Prussia. 
Nine tenths of the teachers of Germany are men. The women em- 
ployed are mostly in the girls’ schools. Occasionally one is found 
in the normal schools. The examinations for teachers are severe ; 
they are both oral and written; they are appointed for life, as a 
rule; they are tarely dismissed except for immorality; the fixed 
tenure of office does not impair the character of the service of 
‘teachers; there is a grand professional spirit in all grades of the 
service. 
| There is a large amount of professional literature for the teacher ; 
| the numb r of school books is comparatively small; the salaries of 
the teachers are invariably small, from $210 to $700 a year; the 
’ directors have a little more, including a residence ; they have pen- 
sions after ten years of service, an increase each year until they 
have reached twenty-five years of service ; the school buildings are 
‘generally poor, and heating and ventilation generally poor; the 
| desks are also very poor; no single desks, and few double desks ; 
‘the teacher is the great power, and impresses the personality upon 








lege has now graduated 4,384 young women, over 2,000 of whom| 4 





the school; the textbooks are mere outlines; the maps used are 
separate, and are very fine; the teacher has always a phew J in 
we his topics; apparatus in all the schools is abundant and 
g ; charts on history and geography are excellent ; of these they 
ave from fifty to one hundred in each branch ; the discipline is 
ed severe, and nothing to compare with that in good schools in 
merica. 
‘ Bible study is rather secularized, and taught by the senior teacher ; 
- e teaching is largely objectiv:, using apparatus and objects for the 
class use ; they make their points well, and the teaching is thor- 
ough ; repetition and review are the rule; they use the marking 
system ; the teachers’ judgment is generally relied upon for pro- 
motions of pupils; pupils reproduce all the work done, and learn 
to talk and write well; their language notebooks are marvels of 
souteane and care; the teachers regard the externals and the 
thought as separate points for estimating the pupils’ work in lan- 


Mr. Prince gave in detail the work of classics, in 
° the | , in geography and 
ae His paper was rich in suggéstions, and furnished aa 
valuable information in regard to the organization of schools, the 
teachers and methods of teaching, and the results secured in the 
work in Germany. 

At the conclusion of the paper several superintendents asked 
questions on points raised in his paper, and Mr, Prince promptly 
elaborated the topics. He said they did leas in arithmetic, more in 
local geography and botany than in the schools of America. 

After a brief intermission, the second subject was taken up. 


The Problems Involved in Making a Course of Study. 


Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools of Springfield 
ass., read a paper on this topic. . 
He said the process of education consists in bringing the proper 
objects of thoughts before the pupils. In preparing a ‘‘ Course of 
Study ” there were many elements to be recognized. The problem 
of making a Course of Study involves all of the principles of peda- 
gogy. A Course should include the requirement of proper objects 
of thoughts, and also look to the securing the best results. Mr. 
Balliet outlined the topics that must be included in the common, ele- 
mentary school course. The symbols of the ‘* objects of thought” 
have in the past been largely presented, to the exclusion of the 
objects themselves. The material of thought is needed. Reading, 
writing, and spelling should not be taught as independent studies, 
Composition should take the place of the old time reviews. New 
branches are knocking at the door, and we must consolidate several 
topics to be taught together at the same time. A rightly made 
Course of Study must find time for all the subjects that should 
properly be taught in the lower grades of schools. There should 
be a distinction made between a method and a device. How Jong 
concrete work should be continued must be considered before a 
Course of Study can be intelligently made. Is it natural to begin 
with any one class of studies? ‘There are two values to be consid- 
ered,—the practical value and the educational or pedagogical value. 
How much of that which the child mast know shall be incorporated 
into the curriculum of the school ? Enough must be put into it to 
open the eyes of the child considering the environments in which he 
is placed, both in school and out of it. The social life must be 
taken into account, and the side of industrial life should be un- 
locked to a child’s mind; in fact all the environments of life must 
be estimated in the planning of a course of study. Mental discipline 
and practical value both must be considered. Should a Course of 
Study include methods of teaching ? The latter should be left in 
the hands of the superintendent entirely, and it would be wise to 
have as little of a formal Course of Study on paper as may be 
deemed essential, yet in cities they will vary. 

George I. Aldrich, superintendent of schools of Quincy and Milton, 
said it was conceded that there was too much time devoted t3 the 
teaching of arithmetic. We must determine whether we are to 
teach it for discipline or for information purposes. We must decide 
upon the degree of elasticity we are willing to have in our Courses 
of Study. The points are, How much time, and place, and what 
are the results to be secured in the matter of arithmetic ? 


Geography in the Course of Study. 


C. E. Meleney, superintendent of schools of Somerville, read a 
paper on the place geography should have in a Course of Study. 

The principles so admirably expounded by Superintendent Balliet 
have brought us to see that the objects to be accomplished by the 
proper teaching ot geography are : 

1. To train the faculties of the mind (a) observation; ()) concep- 
tion; (c) memory; (d) imagination; (¢) representation; (/) judg- 
ment, reasoning; to which | may add, — 

2. Cultivation of the moral attributes; (a) love of nature; (b) ad- 
miration of sublimity; (c) adoration of God; (d) a love of investi- 
gation; (e) habits of the students; and’ 

3. To furnish knowledge of practical value. 

Taking into consideration the principles laid down, let us see how 
a course in geography may be arranged to satisfy the requirements. 
It must furnish the proper object of thought or the appropriate 
stimuli for calling into activity the faculties of the mind. The first 
faculty to be exercised is perception. Geography must furnish 
objects that can be seen and are tangible. 

‘All the elementary forms of nature classitied under the element- 
ary sciences, as botany, zology, mineralogy. The proper method 
has to do with the form in which they are presented and the amount 
of contact the pupil has with them, By presenting these objects in 
the proper form, the true concepts grow in the mind, The method 
is objective ; the child deals with real things. For the first three or 
four years nature and those things which are associated with every- 
day life constitute the field of study. There should be no text and 
no descriptions to learn. Pictures may be used to supplement the 
real scenes, but should be used in connection with nature in pur- 
poses of comparison. The imagination is exercised by the aid of 
these picturer, so that the mind can form correct or approximately 
correct notions of scenes far beyond the child’s own horizon. The 
imagination is properly developed by this study of distant places, 
scenes, customs, etc., eic. When the fundamental facts are clearly 
and firmly impressed the child may use the representation by maps 
and the description in the text. The imagination, now properly 
trained, will make these new facts real. Everything will be vivid 
and clear. 3 

The memory will easily grasp and retain them, because they ap- 
peal to consciousness and a e verified by the concept. — 

The faculty of representation, the power of reproducing or re-cre- 
ating is exercised by all the acts of expression. Our course affords 
abundant opportunity for these acts of expression. The element- 
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ary forms can be reproduced in material, such as sand, clay, putty, 
wood, paper, or metal. These occupations are valuable as aiding 
the formation of thé concept and as disciplining the powers of do- 
ing and making. This is the chief value of the sand modeling. 
These elementary forms are also good subjects for drawing. 


Graphic representations should always accompany instruction. The cipline, and an improved moral tone, 


oral recitation, and the written descriptions and tests in connection 
with this subject, afford excellent language work in all grades. I am 
sorry that oral descriptions, oral recitations, if you please, are goiwg 
out of fashion.{ jI am trying to bring them back. 

As to exercising the judgment, by analysis, comparisons, causes 
and results, geography properly taught is one of the best subjects 
in the curriculam. Children are to observe phenomena, to note 
results, to infer causes. Not all echools are equally fortunate in 
situation for these methods, but this is not the fault of the subject. 


Representations of natural forms can easily be improvisedby the skill- | 


ful teacher to produce results almost as satisfactory as nature itself. 

Geography properly taught cultivates the moral nature of the child. 

A love of nature is the result of right methods of elementary 
study. Contact with all forms of nature makes the child a diligent, 
attentive student. . 

The lofty feelings of admiration develop in the mature mind from 
this communion with nature,—the sublime scenes of the earth and 
heavens, what an inspiration they are! 

These feelings develop into love and adoration of the Creator of 
all things, instilling the reverential spirit, and bringing the stu- 
dent into proper relations with the of the universe. 

The proper teaching of geography also cultivates a love for the 
study, a desire to investigate, a tenacity of urpose, & power of ap- 
plication and concentration, and the settled habit of the student. 

The course in geography should furnish knowledge suitable for 
the child in each of his advancement. This being one of the 
objects to be attained by the study, it is very important to appor- 
tion the subjects judiciously and pot ep ey so that they will 
furnish knowledge for the child’s needs as he develops, and so that 
the knowledge will pave the way or lead to the unfolding of other 
subjects, whether science, , language, or what not. 

In the early years of the course, the knowledge of local matters 
is of the most importance, location of important places and centers, 
routes of travel, as well as the doings of the people and the products 
in the market. Yesterday I had occasion to test the practical 
knowledge of very little children on the subject of travel. 

But of the practical value of the knowledge of geography there 
is no need of discussion. 

What ought to be done? The organization of a uniform course 
of study based upon settled principles of education, so that there 
may be uniformity so far as consistent with local requirements. I 
have been comparing courses. 

Language. 

Ephraim Hunt, superintendent of schools of Medford and Win- 
chester, was called upon to speak on the topic of ‘* Language.’’ 
He said : We do not acquire so much valuable training in language by 
a direct attack upon the subject, as we do by considering it in con- 
nection with the other regular stulies. We are apt to underrate 
the knowledge of language that children have before they are made 
the subjects of school training. We waste a vast amount on mere 
trifles. It is not worth while to stop a class and drill a month to 
prevent an error in language in recitation. Thought is the primary 
thing, and its expression secondary. 

Committee Work. 

Mr. Prince, of Newtonville, moved that Messrs. T. M. Balliet, 
George I. Aldrich, and C, E. Meleney, be a committee to report at 
the next meeting some general principles which shall govern the 
making of a course of study, and it was adopted. 

Mn Martin, of the Committee on Nominations, reported the 
name of H. S. Tarbell, superintendent of schools of Providence, 
R L., as the president for the coming six months, and the report 
was accepted, and Mr. Tarbell was unanimously elected. 

The meeting of the Association was one of great interest, and the 
attendance was large, there being present sixty-seven superintend- 
ents, while only fifty were present at the last meeting. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS. 


The meeting of this Association was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Oct. 25; President Th W. Davis, of Cambridge, pre- 
siding over the twelve hundred teachers present. 


After the introductory business, Mr. J. C Lsford, of Worcester, 
presented a paper on ‘‘ Drawing in the Common Schools’’ Once we 
Jearned to draw; now we draw to learn. ‘‘ The order of sequence 
under the new gospel of learning is, first, to observe, then attend 
and reflect, draw, remember, know.’’ Industrial drawing is the 
most popular, but this term should not convey too much of a work- 
a-day sound and notion. After contrasting the instruction given in 
drawing abroad and in this country, Mr. Lyford showed the 
proper place of drawing in the schouls and how the drawing lessons 
should be given. 

Geo. E Gay, of Malden, next spoke, on ‘‘ Class Exercises in 
Book-Keeping.’’ He showed how to make book-keeping a real 





| Peabody, Miss Abby Bill, and Miss Sarah, Brown. 


| hi i i tem of barter and account, 
th for the children by using a system 
«« Coneentration of Pupils as Practiced in Concord ”” was the sub- 
jeot of a paper by Supt. Wm. L. Eaton, of Concord. He described 
the method by which the pupils of the — omer are: a 
i il hool, receiving better teaching er dis- 
eo oodles tote while they became acquainted 


wi complex life of the villaze. 
“; ogee Elementary Seience in the Common Schools”’ was 
read by Mr. H. L. Clapp, of Roxbury. He claimed that the 
i schools have hitherto given simply a literary training, and that they 
are organized for this alone. This training is of little use in scien- 
tifie work. The time has come when we must teach a knowledge 
‘of things. Mr. Clapp showed how natural objects could be used 
for science teaching and the “ey by the subject could be 
' given its proper share of time in the schools. ’ 
PThe last ae of the morning was a talk on ‘‘ Physical Exer- 
cise,’ by Miss Hope W. Narey, of Boston, illustrated by class ex- 
ercises in club swinging and bayonet drill by pupils of the Malden 
High School. 

In the afternoon, after the regular business, Mr. Charles E. 
Boyd, of Cambridge, conducted class exercises in singing by pupils 
from the Waltham public schools. The speakers were from the 
first, third, and fifth grades, and were taught by 4 ? . 

r. » dds 
Capen gave some special tests which the classes easily accomplished. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Some Notes on German Schools’’ followed, 
by agent John T. Prince, of the State Board of Education. He 
presented many valuable facts in statistics. 

Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, closed the meeting with a paper on 
‘« The Study of History,’’ the substance of which was printed last 
week in the proceedings of the Norfolk County Convention. 


' 








VERMONT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual session of this Association was held in Academy 
Hall, St. Albans, Oct. 25. About three hundred members were 


present. 

President S. W. Sanderson, of North Attleboro, Mass., deliv- 
ered the annual address. He discussed the new school law, and 
urged the teachers to stand together and do their part toward ad- 
vancing the educational interests of the state. He contrasted the 
systems of Vermont and Massachusetts to the disadvantage of the 
former. In closing, he urged the educators of the state to unite 
and make the schools of Vermont as noteworthy as her hills, her 
children, or her statesmen. 

After this address the Association divided into high and gram- 
mar rchool sections. 

In the High School Section, 
The first discussion was on ‘‘ The Roman or the English Method 
of Pronouncing Latin ?”’ Principals F. H. Dewart, of St. Albans, 
and J B. Wheeler, of Middlebury, favored the Roman method, 
while Principals A. C. Ferrin, of Manchester, and X C. Wheeler, 
of Montpelier, took the opposite view. 

** Methods in Algebra’’ was discussed by Principal E. W. Ran- 
ger, of Lyndon. ‘The chief benefit derived from the study of 
algebra is power of generalization and of grasping abstract 
thoughts. This power is an important element in mental culture. 
‘* What the college has a right to expect from the fitting school’’ 
was next discussed. 

Prof. C. B. Wright, of Middlebury, spoke on ‘ English,’ and 
Prof. J. R Wheeler, of Vermont University, on ‘‘ Greek.’? The 
burden of both papers was the need of unity between the higher 
and secondary schools. 


In the Grammar School Section, 


Miss M. L. Higgins, of Montpelier, had an excellent paper on 
‘* Methods in Geography,”’ and Miss Ada D. Bartlett, of Burling- 
ton, one on “‘ Methods in Language and Grammar.’’ Miss May 
V. Esterbrook, of Randolph, in discussing ‘‘ Methods in History,” 
urged that the textbooks be regarded only as a frame work. The 
birthdays of prominent men should be celebrated. Historical 
biography offers a grand opportunity for teaching true living. 

** Hygiene for Teachers ’’ was the subject of a practical talk by 
Dr. S. S. Clark, of St. Albans, and ‘* Professional Culture’ was 
discussed by Edward Conant, principal of Randolph No-mal School. 

“‘How may the Educational Interests of the State be Ad- 
vanced ?’’ was the general title of the afternoon addresses. 

Owing to the absence of Governor Dillingham, Harrison Hume, 
of Boston, spoke on ‘‘ The Daty of the State.”” He showed the 
various methods by which the state government ought to and might 
advance the interests of the schools. 

: He was followed by Hon. E. F. Palmer, whose addresa was on 
“The Duty of the County Supervisors and the Teachers under 
the New Law.’’ He said that the teachers of the state had no 
small task to perform in maintaining the high standard of the 
fathers of the state. In speaking of the methods by which the 
schools should be improved, he thought the first step must be to 
raise the standard of teachers and school officers. 





Col. A. A. Hall, of St. Albans, was unable to be present, but 
his paper on the “‘ Daty of the Citizen’’ was read. It urged the 


people to become better acquainted with the schools and teachers. 

‘The Meaning of the late State Examinations ’’ was discussed 
by Supervisor W. F. Walker, of Rutland County. He showed the 
superiority of uniform questions and standards in examinations. 

Supervisor I. P. Booth, of Washington County, read a paper on 
«Ig State Uniformity of Textbooks Practicable?’’ He strongly 
advocated such a uniformity, because thereby the best teaching can 
be done. ‘ 

‘*The Granting of Teachers’ Certificates’? was discussed by 
Supervisor J. H. Dunbar, of Windsor County. He thought that 
the examinations were a fair test of the teacher’s ability, and urged 
that a certificate from one county should enable its holder to teach 
anywhere within the state. 

A public meeting was held in the evening at the Congregational 
Church. Rev. John H. MacCall, of St. Albans, delivered an ad- 


dress on *‘ The Relation of the Teacher to the Public.”’ 








PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


A largely attended convention was held at Brockton, Maas., Oct, 
25. President Edward P. Fitts, of Middleboro, presided. 

After the introductory business, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt spoke on 
the need of Scientific Temperance Instruction in schools, and how 
such instruction should be given. Owing to the length of Mrs. 
Hunt’s paper, there was no discussion of the subject. 

The next paper read was on ‘‘ Methods of School Discipline,’ 
by Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, of Brockton. She thought the 
standard of discipline should be high. If the pupil’s time is kept 
fully occupied there will be little trouble about discipline. Cor- 
poral punishment should be very rare, and should never occur in 
the presence of the school. It should be a matter of mystery to 
the large majority of the school. 

The discussion of this paper was followed by a series of five- 
minute suggestions on ‘* Methods that have Helped Me.”’ The 
first were on ‘‘ Busy Work,’’ by Miss Lillie H. Thornton, of Middle- 
boro. She showed the use of colored designs and spoke of the 
teaching of numbers. Mr. W. H. Hobbs, of Brockton, gave 
some valuable hints on Language. The teachers ought to watch 
their own speech. Every error a teacher makes counteracts many 
lessons. ‘Thought and expression should be developed in all studies 
by making pupils describe facts and processes. Let the pupils de- 
fend their expressions and language. 

Supt. G. C. Fisher followed with many valuable suggestions on 
Geography. He showed how the chalk should talk for the teacher 
by giviog an outline of a trip around the world. The teacher needs 
to find out what the merchant, the traveler, and the general reader 
remember about a place. The drawing of a map should not be 
separated from the teaching of the facts that must be remembered 
about the place. 

Mr. A. K Potter, of Middleboro, gave some hints on the use of 
reference books on History. He wished to have the habit of investi- 
gation developed, even at the expense of the amount of knowledge 
acquired. The recitation should bs made very informal. Let dif- 
ferent pupils tell what they have found out, and the teacher should 
show them how to overcome the differences in authorities. 

In speaking of Arithmetic, Mr. C Howland, of Marion, 
opposed the simple recitation. The teacher's chief duty is to help 
the pupil to learn more than he already knows, and not to find out 
how much he knows. The teacher ought to find out what bothers 
the scholar, and then assist him over the troublesome points. In 
speaking of his interest methods, Mr. Howland said that too much 
per cent. was used. The scholar should understand that the dollar 
earned so many cents every year. Dollars are only accumulated Jato-. 

During the recess coffee was served in the vestry of the church 
for those who had brought their lunches, while others procured 
dinners at the restaurants and hotels. 

The paper of the afternoon was by Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, of 
Somerville, on ‘‘ Promotions: How? When? By Whom?”’ 
Some one in authority should be able to promote a pupil, when he 
is far above the average age of his class, and although deficient, is 
anxious to advance, when he has been kept in one grade for two 
years, when his aversge is brought down by deficiency in one study. 
No child should be sacrificed for the sake of a class. After show- 
ing the general systems in vogue and the special systems of New- 
port, Cincinnati, and Newark (N. J.), he maintained that we must 
come down to the class teacher as the only one who can and dors 
know whether each child is prepared to go into the next class. The 
written examinations reveal only what the teacher knows. Mr. 
Meleney closed by giving an outline of the system of promotions 
submitted by him to the Somerville School d, and which is 
soon to go into operation. 

He was followed by Supt. B. B. Russell of Brockton, Supt. L. P. 
Nash of Hingham, C. K. Cole of Plymouth, W. T. Leonard of 
Abington, and J. P. Arnold of Middleboro’, who explained the 
promotion systems in their respective places. 

The last exercise was an illustration of the calisthenics in use in 





the Bridgewater Normal School, by about twenty-five of the pupils, 
under the direction of Mr. W. D. Jackson. 











SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS 


OF THE NEW 


NATIONAL MUSIC COURSTE 


It should be borne in mind that probably the National Course was before in more extensive use 
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in this country than all other systems together. 
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Normal Schools, Seminaries, Parochial Schools, and 


might be added to this list. In a very small part of the list the adoption con- 


six'ed in taking the New Course in place of the Old. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Private Schools of all kinds 


| The Nationau Course is believed to be the best, because fi deepest 
: ‘ ) Sounded on the deep: 
bmp von of child nature, following the soundest educational principles, embodying 


the finest and most durable music and literature, and approved in use under the most 


varied conditions. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





KANSAS, 


The Southwestern Teachers’ Association will be 
he!d at Wichita, Nov. 28 and 29. Prof. Jas. H. 
Canfield, president of the N. T. A , will deliver a 
lecture, and State Superintendent Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, will also address the meeting. 

Nelson Case, of Oswego, a graduate of the IIli- 
nois State University, and of the law department 
of the Michigan State University, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Humphreys to fill a vacancy 
on = board of regents of the State Normal 
School. 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. O. Horsford, for many years at the head 
of the department of mathematics of Olivet Col- 
lege, has this year retired from active service as a 
teacher. The same institution lost at the begin- 
ning of the year Prof. H. C. Bumpus, who has done 
efficient service in the department of natural his 
tory, especially in biology. The larger remunera- 
tion ana better facilities for instruction of an east- 
ern college were the attractions drawing him from 
Olivet. The college rejoices in an increase of at- 
tendance over any previous year, 

Supt. C. T. Grawn, of Traverse City, has been 
engaged for a period of three years, with a yearly 
increase of salary, 

Prof. C, F. R. Bellows, of the State Normal, 
has a new arithmétic nearly ready for publication. 

Ot‘awa County teachers held their first meeting 
for the year at Grand Haven, Oct. 5. There was 
a fair attendance and an interesting program. 

Mr. ©, C. Lillie, of Coopersville, was elected to 
succeed Mr. A. W. Taylor, as secretary of the 
county board of examiners. Mr. Taylor retires 
from active school duties, after thirty-five years of 
service in the county, and no person has so large a 
place in the hearts of the pupils and teachers of 
Ottawa County as he. 

The all-America excursion party visited the 
State University at Ann Arbor, Oct. 17, and were 
cordially received by faculty, students, and citi- 
zens. ‘The party was escorted to University Hall 
by files of students on either side of the line of car- 
riages. College and class yells, the waving of 
canes and hats, and general cheering greeted the 
procession at every point, from the 2,000 students, 
At the hall an address of welcome was given by 
Pres. James B. Angell, a response by Delegate 
F, C, C. Zegarra, of Peru, and several songs by 
the glee club. The party was then dined at the 
residences of President Angell, Judge Cooley, and 
Professor Rogers, after which a careful inspection 
of the buildings and equipments was made. A re- 
ception to faculty, students, and the public, in the 
rotunda of the library building, closed the day. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Under the supervision of the chief principal, 
Prof. B. C, Gregory, the schools of Trenton have 
been graded, and one course of study for the city 
has been adopted. A pupil may now pass from the 
primary to the high school grade without any 
break or repetition of work. For the advance- 
ment of the teachers, Professor Gregory has insti- 
tuted monthly principals’ meetings, monthly vol- 
untary meetings of all teachers for the purpose of 
informal discussion on school work, and a profes- 
sional class for the study of psychology and of the 
principles and methods of teachings. 

At the interstate fair, lately held in Trenton, in- 
teresting exhibits of pupils’ work from the Girls’ 
Industrial School and the Boys’ Reform School 
were to be seen. 

Four of the southern counties held their annual 
teachers’ institutes at Atlantic City, Oct. 23, 24, 
and 25, 

Passaic teachers met at Paterson, Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1, and the State Association will meet at 
the normal schoo), Trenton, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 


OHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Supt. J. J. Burns, of Canton, and his Board of 
Education, made a tour of inspection through the 
Cleveland schools, recently, They report many 
good things seen and heard while there. 

Lynus KE, Booher, a well known teacher of 
Guernsey County, has been elected superintendent 
of the public schools of Sarahsville. 

The meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, held at Warren, Saturday, Oct. 26, 
was one of the best in the history of this vigorous 
organization. It was the twenty-first anniversary, 
and was a “‘ birthday’’ gathering of its early and 
life-long members. In addition to the excellent 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFN3SS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result is that a simple remedy bas 
been formulated whereby these distressing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this new treatment is sent free on application 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 & 339 West King 
St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald. 














“An AGENCY THAT FILLS hoe Soe 
Well, yes, the only agency that seems to enjoy 
dwelling on these words is the Codperative, 70 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Write them and find 
out whether they of all teachers’ agencies do not 
deserve the title ‘‘ The agency that fills places, 


program, consisting of addreases by Marshall Wood- 
ford, Esq., president of the Warren Board of Edu- 
cation ; Supervisor Moulton and Herr Woldmann, 
of Cleveland ; President Marsh, of Alliance; Su- 
perintendents Roller, of Niles; and Lasley, of 
Warren, with fine music by the Warren High 
School Chorus, special interest was given to the 
occasion by the presence of Hon. Thomas Harvey, 
of Painesville, who, venerable in years and rich in 
experience, gave wise counsel, urging the younger 
members to advanced positions along the ‘ines of 
educational life, and to a closer study of its phi- 
losophy and present demands. The committee 
arranged for informal discussion of the several 
papers, which was eptered into by many of those 
present, Dr. Findley of Akron, Miss Datton of 
Cleveland, and Superintendent Trendley of Youngs- 
town being especially called upon. Superintend- 
ent Day presided, Mr. Charles Lynch acted as 
secretary, and Messrs. Stanley of Oberlin and 
— of Akron were present as execative com- 
mittee. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The Teachers’ Round Table met in Wheeling, 
at the office of Superiutendent Anderson, on Oct. 
18. ‘*The Admission of Pupils Before School 
Hours,”’ ** The Training in the Rapid Manipula- 
tion of Numbers, Especially in Addition,” ** The 
Waste of Time in Study of Geography,’ and 
‘*Rapidity in Writing,’’ were among the topics 
discussed. 

Miss Carrie Welch, one of Keyser’s most popu- 
lar teachers, was married on Oct. 23, to Mr. S. P. 
Smith, a leading merchant of Parkersburg. She 
is a charming young lady, and will be a valuable 
addition to the social circle of that growing city. 

The public schools of Fairmont are having the 
most prosperous year in their history. They en- 
roll 500 pupils, employ 11 teachers, and expect to 
get another before the holidays. Superintendent 
Miller has been at the head from the beginving of 
the free school system. 

Superintendent Cox, of Martinsburg, is running 
a mathematical column in one of the city papers, 
and the Pan Handle News, of Wellsburg, has 
started out with an educational department. 

West Liberty Normal School and the State 
University will both issue monthlies during the 
year. 

The immense development of the oil belt in this 
state is greatly disarranging school affairs on ac- 
count of the increase of population, which in some 
of the towns has nearly doubled within the last year. 


VERMONT, 


Vermont Academy, at Saxton’s River, is pros- 
pering finely. Over 200 students are enrolled. A 
late ruling forbids smoking by the students. 

Several schoolhouses in the state are closed be- 
cause of the impossibility of securing teachers that 
meet the requirements of the law. The age qual- 
ification materially reduces the number of 
teachers. A. 

Teachers’ associations are being rapidly form 
in Vermont. At such meetings the teachers 
of different districts meet together for mutual 
benefit, and to discuss the best methods of teach- 
ing. The plan is to meet twice during each term 
at different places within the section to accommo- 
date the various teachers. Such meetings are pre- 
sided over by the county supervisor as president, 
and in his absence by the vice-president, 


FOR NERVOUSNESS 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. W. C. HANsSCOME, Minneapolis, Minn., 
says: ‘I used it in a case of acute rheumatism, 
during convalescence; the particular symptoms I 
wished to relieve were sleeplessness aud nervous- 
ness, and the results were all I desired.’’ 





IF you are a professional lecturer, or an occa- 
sional lecturer, or public reader, send your ad- 
dress and newspaper clippings to The Teachers’ 
Codperative Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, They want to correspond with you. 


— Santa Claus, the Philadelphia juvenile pub- 
lication lately announced in the JOURNAL, has 
commenced its weekly issues, aud these are a 
synonymn for excellence of high order. A 16- 


page triple column quarto, its liberal space is as 
variously filled as the famous sledge of its name- 
sake at Christmas time. No better combination 
of the useful, the beautiful, and the laughable has 
been devised in periodical literature for the young, 
in which America leads. It possesses the attrac- 
tions of the ideal newspaper and of the best illus- 
trated magazines for boys and girls. Published at 
1118 Market street, Philadelphia. Terms, $2.00 
ayear Subscriptions received by Mr. C. E Pheif- 
fer, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Most Teacarrs’ AcrEncies “ shut up 
shop” after the Fall term commences, and the 
manager ‘‘ goes to Europe,”’ or if his success has 
been poor hg teaches a country school at Mud- 
bottom, Ill.,—or possibly canvasses for Bibles. 
But the Teachers’ Codperative Association is still 
hard at work. Nine places they filled Oct. 2nd,— 
given in the advertising colump,—shows that they 
are sticking right by the helm and are determined 
there shall be no “dull season,” till all teachers 
are placed. Write them early for Jan. 1st open- 
ings. Address 70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 





—The laws of Draco, said to be written in 
blood, would have been less sanguinary if written 





with Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 





The Century Magazine 


~ Enters upon a new volume with the is- 
a sue of November, which contains the 
opening parts of several leading features 
of the year. In this number are the first 
chapters of the “Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson.” In it the author re- 
lates the story of his life, from his first 
appearance on the stage as “ property” 
baby, to within the past few years. His 
reminiscences and the portraits of actors 
and actresses with whom he has been 
,' associated —among them the elder 
Booth, the Wallacks, Forrest, and Char- 
lotte Cushman — are especially interest- 
ing. His own experiences in the pion- 
eer West, in Mexico, Australia, South 
America, England, France, and the Southern and Eastern States, are related 
ina frank and charming manner. Mr. Jefferson writes as naturally as he 
acts. Serial stories by Frank R. Stockton and Amelia E. Barr also begin in 
the November number. During the year there will be printed other serials 
and a number of short stories by such well-known writers as Arlo Bates, H. 
S. Edwards, Sarah Orne Jewett, Richard M. Johnston, Octave Thanet, H. 
J1. Bayesen, and others. The first of the “ Present-Day Papers” is printed 
in the November Century. These are a series of discussions of timely 
social questions by prominent men who have associated for this purpose, 
among them Bishop Potter and the Hon. Seth Low, the new President of 
Columbia College. In December will begin the series by Prof. Fisher, of 
Yale, on the ‘‘ Nature and Method of Revelation.” During the year will be 
published popular science papers by Prof. Holden, describing the latest dis- 
coveries in astronomy at the Lick Observatory and illustrated articles on 
Prehistoric America, by Prof. Putnam, of Harvard. A number of papers on 
Art will also be printed. In the November number will be found “A Con. 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court,” a new story by Mark Twain; a 
description of the Grolier Club, by Brander Matthews; poems by Walt 
Whitman, T; W. Higginson, Margaret Deland, and others. 

The Century costs $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. Subscriptions are 
taken by booksellers and postmasters, or remittance may be made by check, 
money-order, or in registered letter, direct to the publishers, THz CENTURY 
Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 





St. Nicholas F° Young rots. 
New Volume. New Type. More Pages. 


Since 1873 when ST. 
NICHOLAS was be- 
gun, it has led all maga- 
zines for boys and girls. 
Nothing like it was 
known before, and to- 
day, as the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean recently 
stated “ It is the model 
and ideal juvenile 
magazine of the world.”’ 
There is only one way 
Dodge, its editor, can 
that Mrs. Mary Mapes 


it better, and that | 
gm ri more of it, and so, beginning with the seventeenth volume, ST. NICHOLAS 
will be enlarged and the magazine will be printed in new and clear-faced type. During the 
year there will be four important serial stories by four well-known American writers 
Athletic and out-door sports will be a special feature, and Walter Camp, of Yale, and 
others, will contiaue to make this department notable. Both the December and January 
issues will be holiday numbers. In December there will be published a remarkable 
article on Thackeray by his daughter, containing new portraits and reproductions of the 


great novelist’s writings when a boy. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Subscription price as heretofore, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. November begins 
the volume. New subscriptions should commence with that issue. Booksellers and post- 
masters take subscriptions, or remittance may be made, by check, draft, money or express- 


order, or in registered letter to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 











33 East 17th Street, New York, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Price. 
Title. Author Publisher. 
Teacher's Manual of Geography. . a ° Redway D C Heath & Co, Boston ‘ 4 
juction to the Study of Shakespeare. se “ . 
Notes of I e000ns for Young Teachers. . ° zaguer Boston School Supply Oo, Bost 6 * 
Animal Physiology. > ° . . ° a is D Appleton Co, New or 
s in Hygiene. . ; ‘ . ohonnot sa 

or ge gh at hy and Fins. ‘ ; . . Estes & Lauriat, Boston : = 
Lothrop’s Annual. __. : ’ . . D Lothrop Co Boston York 1 25 
The Land of the Viking. ° ° . ° Blackstock G P Putnam's Sons, New or ‘; 
To the Lions, . . ° . . ° Chureh . . , re 125 
Drifting from Mid Ocean. . ° . ° Porter A D F Randolph, - 400 
History of the United States. . ° Adams Charles Scribner 3 Sons | - 
Biblical Eilssory. » mes Briggs ~ -- a 1 80 
Sforza: A Story of Milan. st : 
‘American Mansions. ‘ Pfeiffer Ticknor & Co, Boston | 10 2 
My Good Friend. P ° Belot Worthington Co, New York sa 
Subjects of Social Welfare. Playfair Cassell & Co, New York ,*s 
Coal and the Coal Mines. : . ° Greene Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos 
Belief. . ° . ° ° . e Chaney Roberts Brothers, Boston : ° 
Their Canoe Trip. ° ° . ° ° Smith " 7 110 
The Ancient Nations and Greece... . ’ Myers Ginn & Co, Boston E 10 
Ready for Business. ° ° . ° ee Fowler & Wells Co, NY , = 
Everyday Biography, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Calver * : 
Amon x the Turks. . ; : ’ ‘ ; Cameron Thomas Nelson & Sons, : ¥ 50 
Silver Linings Behind Earth’s Clouds. , ; Knight - oe Y 5 
A Universal Money. . ‘ ° , ° Bagehot Longmans, Green, & Co, N’ J 
Three Lectures on the Science of Language. ° Muller “ i¢ 
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he Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE desire to ask our readers to notice the ad- 
vertisement of G. & C. MeRRIAM & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. They publish Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, the latest edition of which has 118,000 


words in its vocabulary,—about 3,000 more than 
any other American dictionary. It contains 3,000 
illustrations in the body of the work, (nearly three 
times the number found in any other American 
dictionary, ) and these are repeated, classified and 
finely printed on expensive tinted paper, at the 
end of the work. Two features, original with 
Webster's Unabridged and unequaled for concise 
and trustworthy information, are the Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary, containing nearly 10,000 
names of noteworthy persons, with their — 
ality, station, profession or occupation, date o ™ . 
birth and ok (if deceased) xf and the New| For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World of over 25,000! gend for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
titles, locating and briefly describing the countries, | photograph. 

cities, towns, and natural features of every part of 


takenictonree ne ses 8) Phe Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co 


The Explanatory aud Pronouncing Vocabulary 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of the names of Noted Fictitious Persons and 
Places,—such as are often referred to in literature 
and conversation, is found in no other dictionary. 
In separate form it costs $2.00. 

Webster is Standard Authority in the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme! _,, in ‘ 
Court. It is recommended by State Superin-|— ! Pay a8 I go!"’ he exclaimed to the clerk, 


tendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading]  ,, With a V anderbuilt haughtiness glum ; — 

College Presidents of the U. S. and Canada. All| ‘Any baggage?” “Er—no!” “Then sir, 

the Leading Series of Schoolbooks published in|  ,, said the clerk, = 

this country are based upon Webster, the acknow!l- This time you will pay as a 

edged standard of the English language. —Pittsburg Builetin. 
Send for the latest descriptive circular, which aes 

gives the opinions of hundreds of the distinguished “Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

men of this country on the merits of this great Ty a oe b. 

American dictionary. Address, G. & C, Merriam Find us farther than to day.” 

& Co , Springfield, Mass. The sentiment so aptly expressed by the poet 
. —_ . . . |ought to sound like a trumpet to every sluggish 
IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, | one . = Sere ER 
Save Baggage Express and Oantlans Hire, and oe dH soul, and Gaemane them to new and vigorous efforts 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- | te improve their condition. To all those who have 
tral Depot. ithe desire to press forward, but who are not sure 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up-| of the way, we say, write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 


r t ) r >: , . « 

We Pe cay. Darepean plan, Elevators and all | Richmond, Va., and they will be of service to you. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | 

Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union| 

Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





eH ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

















— Officer (Society for the Preventing of Cruelty 
to Children): ‘‘I am hunting for a family who, | 
am told, are compelling a three-year-old child to 

WE desire to call attention to the admirable card mel) poe hangs 38 Ray pec “an 

. - , | Court) : now ‘em. ey live in 63.’’ 
for busy work, published by N. H. Crowell, 18} 0 jicer (wrathfully) : ‘' The brates! What is their 
Rutland St., Boston, Mass., and sold at the low| name?” Resident : ‘‘ Kuoskiwoskivitz. They are 
price of 5 cts. each, or 50 cts. per doz. The card is| Russians.’,—New York Weekly. 
oe yale 2 bogs ry arithmetic, after the — 
esson has n taught, and is a useful device, giv- | -RHAPS isease 
ing ~~ en 4 good example for ostimaied “ae ee — a 
work. The practice which it calls for requires|catarrh. While not immediately fatal it is among 
neatness, and secures to them order and facility in| the most distressing and disgusting ills the flesh is 
their busy work. We know of no arithmetical | heir to, and the records show very few or no cases 
device so simple, that is caleulated to interest lit | of radical cure of chronic hel by any of the 
tle children, and at the same time profit them to | multitude of modes of treatment ll | mt intro- 
such a degree. duction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years ago. 

——_ —— ie a ap of this preparation has been most 
. of es ALL, of what use is a teachers’ agency ‘ean ies sa ati ae 
a 9 y 
it does not fill places’’? Not a place here —A new mixed drink is called a “ business 


and there in such institutions as Spring Hollow | ” . . ~ 
College, Mudtown Academy and the American | . ,’" but its practical tendency is more that of 


Eagle National University where teachers never |* business suspender.— Baltimore American, 
t their pay, but good substantial itions in . ace 5 
feading institutions ~~ in the sabite' euhedie of | ; Any (CE TO MOTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
important towns and cities. The Teachers’ Coip-| ing Syrup should always be weed when children are 
erative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, | ne teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
courts investigation and comparison on the on| na nataral, quict sleep by relieving the 
point *‘ places filled."’ It does not claim that it is | % a from pain, oan See little cherub awakes as 
the only agency that fills positions, but it does| 1, Tent s# ® button.” | It is very pleasant to taste. 
claim that it is the only agency that fills positions | -+.°°0thes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
west of New York State, the only one that can = relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
show any substantial list of positions filled in f known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and | "™ *ething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
all states west. If Eastern teachers are not =, 
wedded to the old rocks they should write to this| py_ n° 800d workman is like @ pair of shears. 
agency for cirealare. Address Orville Brower, - oe up when he goes to work.— Binghamton 
anager, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. weld. 











Leek Here, Friend, Are You Sick ¢ 


NOW READY :—T Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigesti 

THE SEASON | Seer nena er tealebameet 
= . ° ee ’ P VS 
Ladies’ Hiustrated Or ° ot ange, Dey Coughs, Nightaweats, or ‘any form of — 
Se . | York, who will send you free, by ma saree Gt, Now 
Sree binds Fancy Wg Nats kes | rons sch Want cur” Sandton" ey 
Embroidery, ete. The only Magazine publishing about 
wo _— Designs and 3 Elegant Colored Plates P 
monthly. fresh from the city, pointing to 

Price, ‘ : »&P ng to some sunflowers 
3O cts. per part. Of All Newsdealers. | “‘ just see those penwipers growing over there.” 


—‘*O mamma,” said little Lord Fauntleroy, 





Wr iting TABLETS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


——_——__290e——_—_—_— 


Blue Line Tablets, : : 
Sunbeam Tablets, : : : 


: : O Cents, 
seo) ae 


Boreka Tablete-:0:.: 2: oe * 
New Perfect Pencil Tablets, . 5 “ 
Composition Books, : : : : :9 © 
Quincy Practice Papers,: : : 0 “ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





A Literary Marvel —$2.50 per Volume 
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We are publishing a reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, at $2.s0 
per vol., being less than \% the price of the latest English edition, which we reproduce 
page for page, map for map, volume for volume. 

The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the original, and at half 
the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are printed from the same orig- 
inal English edition, as is ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market of such size and quality of binding, 
for solowaprice. It contains the highest character of knowledge and literature in the world, 
written by the most eminent living authors and specialists. It is the greatest work of its kind 
ever qubtehed in the English language. 

n offering the Encyclopaedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have rea- 
son to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the eas ublic. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a library in itself, and stands ready on the_shelves to 
answer every question in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy ; 
to furnish the latest information wanted on every subject. 

We specially desire to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an idea of 
owning the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. We are 
now ready to deliver the set complete. Agents waated. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 
126 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 739 & 741 Broapway, New YORK. 





IMPROVED BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


They are a Great Relief to Teachers. 
Don’t be Without Them. 











LIST OF MAPS. 


1, Eastern Hemisphere. 9. British Isles. 15. Southern States, 

2. Western Hemisphere. 10, West Indies. Western Division. 
3. North America. 11. United States. 16. Central States, 

4. South America. 12. New England States. Division. 
5. Europe. 13. Middle Atlantic States. 17. Central States, 

6. Asia. 14. Southern States, Western Division. 
7. Africa. Eastern Division, 18. Pacific States. 


8. Australia. and Territories. 


The above Maps are on paper, 24 by 36 inches, showi Lakes, 
Rivers, Cities, and Political Divisions. Y Price of each, hm ha item of Che Eeeneipes nensalns, 


LIST OF AUTHORS AND NOTED MEN. 


55. Fraoklin. 140. Longfellow. 146. T 

56. Washington. 141. Whittier. 147, Wm. C. Bryant. 

58. a ; 142. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 193. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
oo — 143. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 194. Jas. Russell Lowell. 


Ginn, 18 BY 96 IMENED. «. <.ccccscceccee sees escovoce Pelee, 6 Gael eel 
MISCELLANEOUS DESICNS. 


1, Cat. 21. Sevan. ys 155. Rice Plant and Birds. 
. Dog. 22. Turkey. 44. Bear, 156. Tobacco Plant. 
= ae. 24. Eagle. 45. Rabbit. 157. Pine Apple. 
: — 25. Hawk. 46. Squirrel. 163. Hemp Plant. 
; P- 26. Owl. 52. Lobster. 164. Mulberry Silk. worm 
12. Cow. 38. Fox. and Cocoon. 
~ — and Calf. . 89 Wolf. 135. Flax. 166. Banana Tree and Fruit. 
3 — sod, Chto, 40, Lion. 136. Cotton Plant. 170. Rabber Tree. 
“y icks, large. 41. Tiger. 137. Sugar Cane. 17t. Panther. 
ey 42. Elephant. 138. Tea Plant. 139. Coffee Plant. 
20. °c 162. Seal. 161. Whale. 


ce ORDER BY NUMBERS. Price, & cents each. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. —Er 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
-— 

The Century magazine is said to be ‘‘ represen- 
sative of the highest popular culture in this coun- 
try.’’ Its history has been one of constant growth 
since its beginning, uineteen years ago. The Cent- 
ury suecesses, from the ‘‘Great South’’ papers in 
1873, to its recent serials,—the War Papers, the 


Lineoln History, and George Kennan’s remark- 
able articles on Siberia and the Exile System,— 
have been unprecedented among magazines. 

During 1890 The Century will publish the long- 
looked for Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, 
whore ‘‘R'p van Winkle,’’ has made his name a 
household word. No more interesting record of a 
life vpon the stage could be laid before the pub- 
lic. Mr. J. fferson is the fourth in a generation of 
actors, and, with his children and grandchildren, 
there are six generations of actors among the 
Jeffersons. His story of the early days of the 
American stage, when, as a boy, traveling in his 
father's company, they would settle down fora 
season in a Western town, playing in their own 
extemporized theater,— the particulars of the crea- 
tion of his famous ‘‘ Rip van Winkle,’’ how he 
acted ‘* Ticket-of-Leave Man’’ before an audience 
of that class in Australia, etc.,—all this, enriched 
with illastrations and portraits of contemporary 
actors and actresses, and with anecdotes, will 
form one of the most delightful serials The Century 
bas ever printed. 

Amelia E. Barr, Frank R. Stockton, Mark 
Twain, H. H. Boyesen, Henry James, and many 
other well-known writers will furnish the fiction, 
which is to be unusually strong in 1890, including 
several novels, illustrated novelettes, and short 
stories. ‘*The Women of the French Salons ”’ 
are to be described in a brilliant series of illus- 
trated papers. The important discoveries made 
with the great Lick Telescope at San Francisco, 
(the largest telescope in the world) and the latest 
explorations relating to prehistoric America (in- 
cluding the famous Serpent Mound, of Ohio) are 
to be chronicled in The Century. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale University, is 
to write a series on ‘‘ The Nature and Method of 
Revelation,’? which will attract every Bible 
student. Bishop Potter, of New York will be one 
of several prominent writers who are to contribute 
a series of ‘* Present-day Papers’’ on living topics, 
and there will be art papers, timely articles, etc., 
etc., and the choicest pictures that the greatest 
artists and engravers can produce. 

Every bookseller, postmaster, and subscription 
agent takes subscriptions to The Century ($4.00 a 
year), or remittance may be made directly to the 
publishers, The Century Co., of New York. 


— The Forum for November opens with a paper 
entitled ‘‘ American Rights in Behring Sea,’’ by 
President J. B. Angell, of the University of Mich- 
igan, which is an historical explanation of the 
jurisdiction over these waters, and a correction of 
the erroneous popular supposition concerning it. 
Following are articles on ‘‘ Public Opinion and the 
Civil Service,’? by E. L. Godkin, editor of the 
New York Evening Post. ‘‘ Modern Claims upon 
the Palpit,’? by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Archdeacon of Westminster, who declares that 
the two worst pit falls of the pulpit are theological 
dogma and speculative discussion. ‘‘ The Owners 
of the United States,’’ by Thomas G. Shearman, 
the New York statistician. This article tells the 
wealth of each of the 70 richest Americans. ‘ In- 
dustrial Cc 6peration in England,’’ by Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, of Harvard; a study made in England 
**The Cost of Universities,’’ by President David 
J. Hill, of the University of Rochester, who sets 
down the wealth, the income, and the expenses 
(including salaries to professors) of the chief Ger- 
man and American schools, and explains their 
financial conduct. ‘‘ Wendell Phillips as an Ora- 
tor,’ by Rev. Carlos Martyn, of New York; a 
critical study. ‘* Requirements of National De- 
fense,’’ by Adj.-Gen. J. C. Kelton, of the United 
States Army. ‘*The Domain of Romance,’ by 
Maurice Thompson; a critical article to show 
that this is the most romantic era of modern times, 
and that Darwin is the master-mind of the epoch. 
‘Types of American Women,’’ Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, of Columbia College. The Forum, it 
must be conceded, presents much of the best work 
of the foremost thinkers and writers of the time, 
and they address the most influential audience in 
the country. The function of The Forum is to 
promote serious discussion, and to do so in every 
way possible, 

— Each number of Harrer’s Magazine takes up 
subjects which are before the world’s mind as 
important topics for the present and fature. The 
November number is rich in such articles. » For 
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DITAL< 
OS DIES 


HE Favorite Prescriptions of NE 

the Brightest Medical Minds ° 
4 the bt og ween by them in MEDICINE 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, Fo we 
Berlin and Vienna. AH 


Wo. 1 Catarrh, Hay Fever, Rose 


>. 1—Cures 
Cold, Catarrhal Deafness. 
Wo. 2—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 


ma, Consumption. A Peerless Remedy. 


No. 3—Rheumatism, Gout. 
No, 4—Liver & Kidneys, Dyspepsia, In- 
moe a Constipation, Brights Disease, 
0. 5—Fever and Agu 
sn Neuralgia. ay Se Soe, 
o. 6—Female Weakness, Irregulari- 
ties, Whites. AGolden Kenedy. “ 
No. 7—A t Tonic, which gives 
Health, Form and Fullness, Clear Som 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 
No. 8—Nervous Debility, Loss of Power 
Impotence,an incomparable remedy, 
E borth 
RELIABLE | is special disease if CURABLE ‘on 
AGENTS [Descriptive Circulars sche free oy 


application. HOSPITA c 
WANTED. COMPANY, Toronto, — 











ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smelt. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 Cte. at Druggists; by mail, + tee f 
60. cts. ELY BROTHERS 5 56 Warren St. N ¥. 

















example the two articles of Pan-American value, 
one by Thomas A. Janvier, describing ‘‘ The 
Mexican Army’’; the other on ‘The Republic 
of Columbia,’’ by Hon. Ricardo Becerra. Many 
rare portraits of actors are included in a valuable 
paper by Lawrence Hutton on ‘A Century of 
Hamlet.’’ Professor Charles Eliot Norton tells 
the wonderful story of ‘‘The Building of the 
Cathedral at Chartres,’’ an illustration and a 
revelation of ‘‘the great mediwval period of crea- 
tive energy.’’ In ‘‘ Bird Notes,’’ W. Hamilton 
Gibson identifies the notes in ‘‘the choral of the 
birds’’ that one hears on a fine June day. 
Thomas W. Knox, Lucy C. Lillie and John 
Elliott Curran contribute short stories, and Charles 
Dadley Warner concludes his bright novel of cor- 
temporary American life, ‘‘ A Little Journey in 
the World.’’ In the editorial departments, Charles 
Dadley Warner arraigns last summer; George 
William Curtis speaks of what New England has 
done, describes ‘‘the Game of Newport,’’ and 
explains the working of a ‘*‘ municipal miracle.’’ 
William Dean Howells comments on an outspoken 
essay concerning fiction by Sefior Valdés, ard 
takes up a strong position in regard to the nature 
and function of the novel in modern life. 


— Outing for November has for its leading 
article, ‘‘ A Winter’s Sport in Florida,’’ by ©. A. 
Mygatt. It is richly illustrated with woodcuts 
and reproductions from photographs. Other 
principal articles are “‘ Whaling,’ by Herbert L. 
Aldrich, with numerous illustrations ; ‘* Our Four- 
Footed Friends,’ by ‘‘ Borderer,’’ also hand- 
somely illustrated ; ‘* The Orange Athletic Club,”’ 
with views of the clubhouse, ete. The novel by 
Captain Hawley Smart, the second installment of 
which appears in this number of Outing, becomes 
more interesting. Other articles are ‘‘ Lobsters 
and Lobster Pots,’’ ‘‘ Crankslinger Skaddle Rides 
Back to his Youth,’’ a cycling story by President 
Bates; ‘“‘Sqnirrel Hunting,’’ and the hunting 
story, ‘Over Rag Wheel Mountain”; ** Recon- 
sideration,’ and “I go a’Fishing,’”’ are poems of 
much merit. The editorial departments are 
bright and attractive, and the records give a faith- 
ful résumé of the achievements of our athletes. 


—A prominent feature of the Atlantic Monthly 
next year will be a serial story by Margaret 
Deland, author of John Ward, Preavher. 











- TEXT-BOOKS IN MENTAL SCIENCE. 


By Ex-President JAMES NicCOSH, D.D., LL.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY. I. The Cognitive Powers. 
‘ I. The Motive Powers. 2 vols., 12mo, each 
1 50. 


The first volume contains an analysis of the opera 
tions of the senses, and of their relation to the intel- 
lectual processes, and devotes considerable space to 
the discussion of sense perception, from the physio- 
logieal side, accompanied by appropriate cuts. The 
Second volume continues the subject with a discus- 
son of the power of the Conscience, Emotions, and 

ill, 

_ “ This book is written in aclear and simple | 
and itis inspired by a noble purpose. It is a mode 
of what a text-book should be.” — PRo¥F. WILLIAM 
DE W. Hyp, Bowdoin College. 


*,* SPECIAL NET RATES TO TEACHERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





First and Fundamental Truths. 
Beivg a Treatise on Metaphys‘cs. 12mo, 
$2 00. ‘ 
. McCosh regards the work as the copestoneé 0 

- he has been able to do in philosophy. It is des- 

tined to rank as the most importaut of all his hoe 

“The things noticeable in this book are, its full- 

Fe, of Pn its simplicity of diction, its mequans 

and happy use of illustration, and its steady flow o 

clear ana ample thought.”—. Y. Examiner. P 

“The deep truths so ably presented by this gran 
metaphysician in this study of principles render this 

work one of those valuable contributions to in me 9 

ual progress whose advent is an important ovens D 

the progress of the human race.”’—Boston Traveller. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
What Some People Say of it. 
I am informed this morning of my election to the principalship at Dolgeville, at $1100, the salary you 
named to Mr. 8., and which I agreed to accept. This transaction illustrates perfectly my idea of the way 
an agency should work, I stated my wishes to youand placed in your hands, or gave you means of obtain- 
ing full information regarding my qualifications. The Board at Dolgeville described their needs, and asked 
you to name candidates. You selected a small number of which the Board chose myself. Both parties 
are sulted and with little trouble either. As your agency, four years ago, also directed me to the position 
aeebege sad — be sure I am convinced of your reliability and effiiciency.—Principal Herbert J. Jones, 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ANY GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by Tue TracnErs’ 

Co-OPERATIVE AssociATION even at this late date. Here are 
the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 
positions either.” 








Town. Position Teacher placed Fr 
N. Washington, O. Principaiship. 8S. A. Harker. 
pcomseld, Ja. Music Director. S. A. Tubbs, ; Hh nel 
apleton, Ia, H. 8. Assistant. V. Alexander, La Porte, tnd. 


Illinois. Superintendency, $1200. (requested not to publish), 


Marshall, Tex. Latin Prof. ($1000) E. M. El 3 
Loutavitie Ky. Elocution, A. L. Powell, Soren 

. rimary. : 
Car i cat: Ada Rockwell, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


A ; § 
Hyde Park, Ill. Latin & Greek. kS Smiths Marinette, Wis. 

_ Many vacancies are now coming in for the term be inning Jan. Ist. It costs you nothing for our 
circulars, and to learn what our work actually ie, Fou will find among the names of teachers 
we have placed many of your fellow teachers and teachers of your personal acquaintance. Send 
for these private lists and post yourself on the work we are doing. If you are a successful teacher and 
can show this, we can certainly help you. 

Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. P 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager, ee 


arinette, Wis. 





The em Bo Y COROOL OFrICERs FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS, 
essful and experienced can tes for an on in publi ri 5 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, heme ’ ee ee 


The New England Bureau of Education, * sorsir‘asss* 


— 








TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in} Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-|new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for|not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
school supervision. every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have engaged Miss I. R. a» Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
C——, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist | my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from {rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom | ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- | confidentthat no one could have done more or bet- 
ably. We are much obliged for your promptness, and | ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
shall remember you in the future when we need other | Please accept my thanks. 
teachers. M. L. TRYON, M. M. MARBLE. 
Chairman School Board. Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 
Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


- Forel * Agenoy, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

23 Union Square, New York. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

———— | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

| and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 


Oldest and best known in U., 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East (4th Street, N. WV. 


So ett ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 











VV anted, 


MAN TEACHER, unemployed, 30 or older, to solicit 
himself and manage a State, for a profusely illustra- 
ted educational work. Good chance for the right 
man, State age and business experience fully. 


— W. B. STICKNEY, A.M,, 
ANN ARBOR, MicH. 

















painvie We have calls for teachers oe to fill vacancies 
caused by pesigne toe, ee —_ s antes, or be te 
ISTRATION. our list of available teachers is smati, ] 
oe ry ITIES your advantage to send for circular and blanks, We 
EFFICIENT SERVICE | already have a — of vacaneses Lew terms begin- 
sssssess , ,USINE: ) anuary. r 
sssssssesss LARGE BUSINESS, | ving December an oF 7. Aen SRR 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- ELMHURST, ILL. 


petent Teachers with Positions. Form forstamp. | _ 


DO WANT r hers Bureau, 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply Ameri an Teac ¢ ' 
of Teachers 1s the LARGEST and BEST. ‘TEACHERS WANTED. “Se LOUIS.—13th Year. — 
R. E. AVERY, : - 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, HE NEW © 
2 West 14th Street. NEW YORR. T Register Now. | 


LOO LESSONS in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY W. H. HUSTON. 
(No. 6 in the Teachers’ Help Manaal Series.) 
4 : SE IN 
W BOOK BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER FOR U 
COMPOSITION TEACHING. 


lesson isting of four consecutive exercises. Each exer- 
= ight pam a so that the bock contains in all about 3000 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 














A NE 


This book contains 100 lessons, 
cise is composed on the average of about ¢ 


i class k. : 
1 Think 7 the lemiies amount of time and labor such a book will save you! 


AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT. . 
Price—Cloth 40 cents, Paper 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


You CAN NOT 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 18, 


————_ 























he Authorized Physiology Series. 





THREE BOOKS—CAREFULLY CGRADED. 
I. HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


(In preparation, November, 1889.) 


il. LESSONS IN HYGIENE, 
A special edition of ‘‘ How We Live.” 
diate Grades. (Now ready.) 


i. THE OUTLINES of Anatomy, 
By RoGER 8. TRACY. 

For Advanced Grades. (Just issued.) In 
supervision of Mrs. MARY H. Hunt, Natic 


For Primary Grades. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT and EUGENE BOUTON. For Interme- 
Introduction price, 45 cents. 


Physiology, and Hygiene. 


A special edition of the “ Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.” 


troduction price, $1.00. Prepared under the personal 
mal and International Superintendent Department of 


Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Temperance Union, 


These books comply fully with the requirements 


of the legislation making the effects of alcohol and 


other narcotics upon the human system a mandatory study in schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubr’s, New Yo 


rk, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Christopher Sower Co., Philada.| A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


THRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY, 


Is the title of Prof. Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson's book, 
treating of the dance in its sanitary, social, intellect- 
ual, moral, and intellectual aspects. Heads of fam- 
dies, pastors, and teachers should study it, Every 
person interested in the question of dancing should 
read it. ‘ The most pungent attack on the modern 
dance we have ever read.”’— Harper's Magazine. 
12mo, cloth. Price 60 cents. postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor lace, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *?! Broscway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebre. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Kuglish. 
Kellogg's Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Elutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 











If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE:., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 








Music Printing | 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any | 
notation. Write to 








EF. H. GILSOn;, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LARGE COMMISSIONS. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


Agents Wanted 3’scmerer'si-, Boston 


|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pruserz on¢ 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest re; for accuracy and 
beauty, furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and espec at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO.. 
k St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Agency, 7 Par 
79 eas H AVENUE. 


WEBSTER 









BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 

Tas been for many years Standard 
Authority. in the Gov't Printing 
Office ai U:S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 2s allested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words ind nearly 
2000 more Engravings that aly 
Other American Diction2ry. 


GET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
. with specimen pages, etc., sent free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 














RICHARDSON’s | 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


From the very day of its publication, it has pee, . 
decided success, selling steadily from year to year. 
and giving the printer no rest with its poweses edi. 
tions. Its total sales to the present time aggregate 


nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 
Recreation and Study are in it admirably combineg 
The book has been many times revised, and is the 
most perfect of instruction books. It has also haq 
additions. Price, with American fingering, ¢3 99 . 
with foreign fingering, $3.00. é 


N. E. Conservatory Method for the Pianoforte 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingeripg 
each, $1 50, complete $3. , 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid ana 
approval of the professors and pupils of the great 
Conservatory for which it was compiled, and iy 
which it has always been used. Very widely known 
and used. 








The best Cémpanion for an Instruction Book js 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, ¢ op. 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop. 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte By Dr, 
Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8S. B. Mathews. 
Price, $2.50. 





ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICF, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry, 


By Wma. G. MIxTeR, Prof. of Chemistry, Shefiield 
Scientific School, YaleCollege, New Haven i2mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

** Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respe :t, und is so comprehensive in its scope 
that the student will have no difficalty in grasping the 
fundamental principles of the science, while, at the same 
time, becoming familiar with the chemistry of common 
things, The periodic system of classification is used, and 
the very latest discoveries iu the science are noted and 
explained. Numerous experiments are also described in 
illustration of chemical principles. We cau heartily rec 
ommend the work.”—Popular Science News. 

Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Vors. 

Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


Do You Want a Winter School ? 


To begin about the first of December? If so, 
REGISTER WITH THE 


NeW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


without delay. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 











Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 


Geological 
Relief Maps. 


| Ward's Natural Selence Establishment, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y- 


Stutfed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 





New Text-Books and New Editions. 


METCALF’S SPELLING & 


By Ropert C, MErTCALP, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE 


By Ronert C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 


Supt. Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, and are 


attracting much attention. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE G 


By Prof. WiLL1IAM R. HAnreEr, Ph.D., Yale 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For introduction, $1.00. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M., Lati 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For introduction, $1.00. panes: 


From Prof. J. L. LINCOLN, Brown Univ 


Iam satisfied yours is the only prac tical method of learning — y e for masterin 
u i age thorou hly ; the only on 
& & 


the language for use, whether literary or scientific 
read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would 


reistently keep it up, if only for your twenty Caesar chapters 
Ba in reading Caesar eayehere Then, on dee woud tall G 4 yah ,{ A 


ittle difficulty after t 
to reading, without stopping to translate.” 

Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study 
successful experience. These books have met with v 


teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 
Revi 
SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS.  Eiition of isas. 
NOW READY: \SeonrEn Counen Men tak ra ry ry 7" 


TRACING CouRSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been recogn ‘ational Standard 
Keeping pace with the general improvement in the methods of teaching, the yublishers - ral years 
of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the edition of 1888, whi ide 
recognized at once as the highest type of work ever reached in this 


and artistic standpoint. 


WHITE'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING — Revised. 


“THE ALPHABET OF 


The simplest ; the most practical ; the most complete ; the . 
eighteen books. Samples and circulars on application. piete ; most easily taught. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


For introduction, 20 cts. 


EXERCISES. 


, 230 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 


REEK METHOD. 


University, and WILL1AM E, WALTERS, Ph.D., 


for several years t to get my pupils to 


only patiently use your method from the very start, and 


Caesar, or well on the way 


of Greek and Latin; based on the author’s long and 
ery great favor, and are well worth the attention of 


ch they feel confident will be 
both from an educational 


MANUAL TRAINING.” 
Complete in 





Teachers are invited to address us on any matt pert i books 
, w% . 3 > er 
series is desired in school, write us for civeulare, tnfocmotion a ay 


prices, returnable if not adopted. 


Teachers or School Officers who are desirous of effecting a change in the Writing Books in their schools 


should examine the Spencerian Revised. 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Lid P fer feet 


supply or for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


753--755 Broadway, New York. 


if an improved book 
terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal 






NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & C A new Cantata for Children, 


« founded on the idea that 
By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts ard helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts.a single copy. 
BETH LEHEM This is an unusually fine work 
m= ie ® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on ach cation. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 10 East 16th St., New York City. 


School-keeping : How To Do It. 
By HrkaM Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

tions on teaching, ment, and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N, E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








Agents Wanted. 


$75 00 t $250 00 A MONTH ¢can be made work 
~- 0 = ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
V. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 
our goods by sample to the wholesais 


SA LESME and retail trade. We are the largest 


imanufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberati salary paid. Perma 
Bent position, Money advanced for waces, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, or Cincinnati, 


SALARY. $40 Expenses in advance 
allowed each month. Steady employment 


S$ at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties, 
delivering and making collectious. No Postal Cards. 
Address, with stamp, HAFER & CO., P1Qva, 0. 
T 
GENTS WANTED. 
Address, AGENCY DEPT., 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0., 


Patents a 





Spare moments may be profitably employed 
B. F.JON- 


WANTED 47, ONCE 

















———— 








THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D.© 
No oars fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


— 





ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOW READY: 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; [lu 





trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation. ) 





McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. \°»°' 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


By Dr. Aurrep Ho1sx00% 





National Normal School. 65 cents. 


al 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 





149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


©. F. STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 
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